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NEWS 


HE Queen, whoarrived on Wednesday at Darmstadt, whither 
she has gone for her grand-daughter’s wedding, has issued 
a letter formally thanking the nation for its sympathy with her 
on the death of her son, “and with my dear, so deeply afflicted 
daughter-in-law.” “Though much shaken and sorely afflicted 
by the many sorrows and trials which have fallen upon me 
‘during these past years, I will not lose courage, and with the 
help of Him who has never forsaken me, will strive to labour on, 
for the sake of my children and for the good of the country I 
love so well, as longas I can.” The Queen also thanks all other 
countries, and especially France, for their sympathy. 


OF THE WEEK. 


——_@—— 





The news from Khartoum is contradictory and confusing. 
Intelligence is received both from General Gordon and Mr. 
Power, the Vice-Consul, who is correspondent of the T'imes; 
but though they are on excellent terms, and vouch for each 
‘other, their views are not identical. Mr. Power wants an expe- 
dition sent, and represents Khartoum as surrounded, and the 
case hopeless, unless British troops make their appearance soon. 
He especially does not like the idea of a retreat up the Nile to 
the Equator and a march to the Congo, which he says nobody 
will survive. He keeps on affirming that General Gordon ex- 
pects a British force. .General Gordon, on the other hand, does 
not ask for troops, does not think the Arabs will get in; and 
whether hopeless about his old plans or not, is in no way 
‘despairing, writing that the Mahdi, at El Obeid, is hampered 
‘by internal revolt. The differences may partly be due to 
differences of temperament and position; but there is a 
real discrepancy as to General Gordon’s expectation of 
troops, which cannot be cleared up yet. It is certain that 
the General has no official reason to expect them, and nearly 
certain that he would not expect them until the rising of the 
Nile makes transport by water a little easier. His exact view, 
however, is either unknown, or known to the Government only. 


General Gordon has once more offered Zebehr Pasha the Vice- 
royalty of the Soudan. In form, he proposes to make him 
Deputy Governor-General, but, of course, on the departure of 
the Europeans he would be supreme, and might declare him- 
self independent. Zebehr Pasha has,‘ however, rejected this 
offer, avowedly on the ground that he would not serve under 
General Gordon. As General Gordon was aware that the 
Ministry objected to this arrangement, the offer marks either 
a determination to go his own way, or a conviction that without 
Zebehr success is hopeless. According to the correspondent of 
the Standard at Cairo, the latter is the true explanation. He 
has, from his previous history, unusual means of access to the 








officials, and he telegraphs on Thursday night that General 
Gordon, while appointing Zebehr, “ simultaneously telegraphed 
to Sir Evelyn Baring to the effect that his present position is 
altogether helpless and hopeless, unless Zebehr be sent imme- 
diately.” That statement, if authentic, is the most serious yet 
received, but anything less like General Gordon’s usual mode of 
thought can hardly be conceived. He does not rely on the arm 
of flesh in that style. It is possible that the correspondent, 
who knows Arabic, received his information from Zebehr, with 
whom he had been talking, and who assigned to General 
Gordon his own conviction. 


Lord Salisbury, on Wednesday and Thursday, made two seri- 
ous speeches at Manchester, the general dzift of which we have 
discussed elsewhere. The object of the first was to represent 
the policy of the Government in Egypt as a failure. The 
Government was always too late, acting with spasmodic energy 
only after unexpected catastrophes, and keeping up a system of 
internal management which, but for the misery it entailed, 
might be called “a screaming farce.” They neglected prestige, 
which enabled men to act without force; preached peace and 
concession, and then were compelled to slaughter thousands 
needlessly. He himself believed that we should remain in 
Egypt for as long a period as politicians usually concern 
themselves with; and his policy would be, without saying any- 
thing about methods, to give Egypt a firm and stable govern- 
ment. “It was not, however, a policy that was wanted, but a 
workman to carry it out.” He felt sure a change of policy was 
the wish of nine Englishmen in ten, though, under the influ- 
ence of the caucus, “he was forced to think that some foreign 
craven race had forced its way into the House of Commons.” 


The second speech was on internal affairs, though Egypt kept 
slipping in, like King Charles into Mr. Dick’s petition. Lord 
Salisbury ridiculed the majority of 130, which cnly meant that 
“the Government had squared the Irish.” He was not opposed 
to the extension of the franchise to the suburban householder, 
but believed the agricultural householder did not care to 
possess it, and would, therefore, be the victim of the agitator. 
He held a wise Redistribution to be essential to a Franchise 
Bill, because the first effect of a lowered franchise was 
always Radical. The Tories never organised in time, and 
organisation was everything. The Government proposal about 
Ireland was absurd, for under it, if the Irish population de- 
clined to two millions, Ireland would still have a hundred 
representatives ; while the idea that distance from the seat of 
Government gave increased claim to representation, was a 
“fantastic and crazy” theory, which must have a motive be- 
hind it,—the motive being the Liberalism of the distant parts 
of Scotland, and Ireland, and Wales. The Lords would never 
be attacked by the people for appealing to them, but the 
Liberals were afraid of a dissolution. Their proposals were 
not intended to remedy social evils, which ought to be reme- 
died by existing machinery, but to fish up votes by the 
shifting of political power. The Tories would settle those 
problems directly by touching them “with a kindly hand,” 
without setting class against class. 


The Edinburgh University celebrated, on Wednesday, the 
tercentenary anniversary of its own birth. The celebration was 
attended by an almost unparalleled collection of distinguished 
men, and at the banquet in the evening eleven hundred guests 
sat down. The speeches were not remarkable, but the grants of 
honorary degrees were. The very tradition of religious dis- 
abilities has been laid aside by the University, and the degree 
of D.D. was presented to Dr. Wordsworth, a Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland; to Philotheos Bryennios, 
Metropolitan of Nicomedia (Greek Church); and to Dr. James 
Martineau, the great Unitarian divine,—the University thus 
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recognising services to religious thought, without consideration 
of their precise relation to dogma. That is true Broad Churchism. 


A remarkable demonstration of agricultural labourers in 
favour of the Franchise Bill was held in a field near 
Leamington on Easter Monday, 5,000 working men (of 
whom the great majority have no vote at present, but 
would acquire a vote under the Bill which passed its second 
reading last week), having assembled in the bleak east 
wind and not unfrequent rain, to express their enthusiasm 
for the Government measure. Mr. Jesse Collings took the 
chair, remarking in his speech that if, as he quite agreed, “ it 
was a tremendous thing to admit two millions of people to the 
franchise, it was a far more tremendous thing to keep them 
out.” Mr. Joseph Arch, the great friend of the agricultural 
labourer, also made an excellent speech, in which he declared 
that he was circulating the division list ou the second reading 
of the Franchise Bill in thousands among the labourers of War- 
wickshire, that they might know who were their friends and who 
were their foes. The Rev. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, addressed 
the meeting in a most powerful and characteristic speech, in 
which he showed that the Bill really enfranchised the natural 
representatives of ten millions of people, a nation rather than a 
class, a population larger than that of all England and Wales at 
the beginning of the century. He proved his earnestness for the 
Bill by entreating even those Liberals who had useful and wise 
amendments in their names, not to add to the risk of delay and 
of discord by pressing those amendments. The meeting abund- 
antly shows that the agricultural labourers are passionately in 
earnest about the Bill, and that there will be only too much 
reason for anxiety if their hopes are dashed to the ground by 
the House of Lords on the very eve of fulfilment. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has been paying his addresses to 
Birmingham during the present week, and on ‘Tuesday addressed 
agreat meeting in the Town Hall, in which he paid Birmingham 
the odd compliment of remarking that he was on a platform 
“consecrated to the memories of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden,” 
—did Mr. Cobden ever occupy that platform, we wonder P— 
‘on a platform from which have been poured forth with licen- 
tious exuberance all the fictitious facts and fabricated doctrine 
of the strictest sect of the Radical Pharisee.” Lord Randolph 
objected to Birmingham being regarded as “the pocket borough 
of the Radical party.” He came to rescue it from the disgrace 
of that imputation, and yet to do credit to the old philosophical 
Radicals—who, having disappeared from the scene, do not stand 
in his way—though to do battle with the actual Radicals of 
the day. He promised, with consummate impudence, to 
obliterate from his mind “the fact that Mr. Disraeli, in the 
teeth of Mr. Bright’s fiercest opposition, extended the franchise 
to every urban householder,”—the fact, of course, being that Mr. 
Bright wished to extend it to every urban householder, though 
he thought it more prudent to do it at two steps than at one; 
and that Mr. Disraeli, after declaring that a much smaller pro- 
posal would turn a first-rate empire into a third-rate republic, 
connected the proposal, when he did make it, with intoler- 
able conditions and precautions which Mr. Gladstone, aided 
by Mr. Bright, swept clean away. Lord Randolph went on to 
prove that the Radical party was all humbug, and this he 
laboured to demonstrate by showing that they had deserted 
their platform of “ peace, retrenchment, and reform.” 





On Wednesday, he made a still bolder bid for the confidence 
of the Birmingham Democracy. In it he declared for Caucuses, 
on condition that Caucuses should let recreant Members, who 
break their pledges, alone. If the Tory party were not on their 
guard, they would wake up one day to find that the British Con- 
stitution had disappeared, and “some pinchbeck American 
arrangement’”’ had been substituted in its stead. He defended 
the Throne,—which no one attacks,—by arguments which every- 
one agrees with; and the Lords, by the remarkable assertion 
that it is the only effectual barrier against one-man power; 
whereas, if the Tory Lords would but follow the Tory leader,— 
which latterly they have prudently refused to do,— they would 
be the most complete embodiment of one-man power in the 
British Isles, for no leader in the Commons can do anything 
in which he is not supported by some of the millions of Great 
Britain. He delivered an eloquent panegyric on the Church, 
and then declared that he was absolutely in favour of the 
enfranchisement of the two millions to whom votes would be 











given by the Franchise Bill, and that he had no belief in any: 
of the suggested guarantees and conditions for whittling their 
enfranchisement away; nevertheless, he had voted against it, 
because no Redistribution Bill was included in it. In short, 
Lord Randolph Churchill proves the sincerity of his desire to. 
take two long steps, by his positive refusal to take the first, 


On Wednesday, Sir William Harcourt made an amusing 
speech at Derby. He remarked that when Lord George Hamil- 
ton was so angry with them for bringing in separately a 
Franchise Bill “to help on a Redistribution Bill,” he was only 
avowing his own ardent desire to get a Redistribution Bill to 
help in putting back the Franchise Bill. He referred to Lord 
Randolph’s campaign as that of “a vivacious and erratic 
young Lord, who is at this moment starring it in the Midlands, 
and who, like a war-rocket aimed at the enemy, recoils amongst 
his own friends, and goes fizzing, and flaring, and exploding 
among them, much to their own dismay.” Sir William Har. 
court had studied with interest “the evangel of the Mahdi of 
Birmingham,” and found that it mdicated a disloyalty to his own 
leader, which hardly promised well for the unity of the Opposi- 
tion. Lord Randolph had told his audience that he knew what 
Tory policy ought to be, bat he then abruptly paused, and kept 
the secret to himself. It is not by an Opposition of this kind, 
nor even by a “ Primrose league,” said Sir William Harcourt, 
that a united party which commands a majority of 130 can be 
defeated. And of trying a dissolution with such a majority, 
the Liberals had at present no sort of intention. He concluded 
by reiterating, with great emphasis, the Egyptian policy of the 
Government as a policy of “ rescue and retire.” 

On Thursday, Lord Randolph Churchill laid the foundation- 
stone of a new school building, and seized the occasion to press 
again his wonderful proposal that the taxpayers—as distin-. 
guished even from the ratepayers—shall defray the whole cost 
of every child’s elementary education, whether at Voluntary 
schools or at Board schools, though both are to be managed by 
authorities who are under no responsibility at all to anyone for 
the costs they may incur. In the evening, he noticed with 
evident satisfaction Sir William Harcourt’s nick-name for him 
as the “ Mahdiof Birmingham,” and delivered a further attack on 
the Egyptian policy of the Government, which he declared to 
be incurably bad, and only to be mended by promptly expelling 
the Government from office. He declared his expectation that 
he should only be defeated at Birmingham as the English army 
was said by Napoleon to have been defeated at Waterloo,—i.e., 
so defeated as to get all he wanted out of the defeat. 


In the course of the festivities attending the unveiling, at 
Cahors, of a statue of Gambetta, M. Jules Ferry made an im- 
portant speech at Perigueux. He described himself as entirely 
opposed to the Extremists, believed that the peasantry desired 
the safety of property above all things, and declared that the 
“ Republic should be the Republic of the peasantry, or it should 
not beatall.” In particular, he would not allow Municipalities 
to become little Parliaments, or tolerate petty insurrections 
within the State. He held it necessary, if France was to be: 
respected, to affirm ‘that in no part of the world would she 
allow her legitimate interests to be tampered with.” Democracy 
hardly yet understood that a country like France could not 
hold her fitting position in Europe, unless her Government 
offered certain guarantees of stability and steadfastness 
of purpose. Europe would not trust or make contracts 
with a Republic whose head was changed with every week. 
He had been in office eighteen months, and if he had 
effected anything—and he had settled Tunis and finished the 
military portion of the work in Tonquin—it was because the 
Chamber had supported him with a solid majority. M. Ferry 
is supposed to include Egypt within the places where the rights 
of France must not be tampered with, but whether those rights 
are the rights of bondholders he does not explain. The whole 
speech has in it a trace of that Napoleonic vein into which all 
rulers of France seem naturally to fall, in spite of the fact that 
the peasants they rely upon detest war. 


M. Jules Ferry is said to have acknowledged that he has 
demanded an indemnity from China, as punishment for her 
conduct in sending troops to Bacninh without a declaration of 
war. As the troops ran away, this would not appear a great 
offence, more especially as China was asked to send them by 
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iene whose name the French are acting ; but M. 
Ferry’s real object, as we have explained elsewhere, is to compel 
China to choose between peace and war. He thinks that, the 
alternative being once presented, she will cede Tonquin to avoid 
paying an indemnity. The demand will reach Pekin while 
the war party is in power, the Dowager Empress, irritated 
by the fall of Bacninh, having invested the head of that 
party, Prince Chun, with a Regency. It is not certain, 
however, that Prince Chun will fight, as he is aware that the 
French would seize Amoy and Hainan, and that he has not the 
troops to drive them away. His Regulars evidently cannot be 
fully trusted, and it is difficult to employ the Tartar troops in 
the South. The Chinese Government will, of course, endeavour 
to gain time, but they must decide before September, as an 
Expedition, if that is required, must land in October, to avoid 
the heats. A report that Amoy had been already seized is 
denied. 


It is stated that M. Jules Ferry has finally and rather flatly 
refused to consider the Australian objection to the despatch of 
‘thrice convicted felons to the French islands in the Pacific. He 
says trausportation is an internal question, and that France 
will manage her own affairs without Australian interference. 
Considering that the French Government “interns” poli- 
tical visitors—for example, Don Carlos and S. Zorilla—at 
the request of foreign Governments, and has repeatedly 
asked England to restrain French refugees from plots, the 
Premier might be a little less susceptible. The truth is, we 
imagine, that he does not understand the Australian eager- 
ness on the subject, or the dangers it involves. He would be 
delighted if Australia hanged every French Récidiviste who 
reached her shores, but he will not be delighted if Australia 
compels French Captains to take them back, or forwards them 
in batches to Tahiti or to France. He let drop a hint, however, 
we believe, that the majority would be sent to Cayenne. 


The Morrison Tariff Bill, round which the Free-trade con- 
troversy now rages, will, it is said, be debated for two weeks in 
the House of Representatives, and then rejected by a majority 
of twenty. An effort was made to refuse it a hearing, but this 
was defeated by a majority of two, the whole Democratic party 
insisting that it must be discussed. Upon the question of pass- 
ing it, however, a number of Eastern Democrats will absent 
themselves. The tide in favour of Free-trade is rising, and 
the Democrat party may be compelled by the West and 
South to fight the Presidential election upon that issue. So 
alarmed are the great “interests,” that new efforts are being 
made to deplete the Treasury, and so throw obstacles in the 
way of lowering the Tariff. The Senate, for example, which is 
the Protectionist stronghold, has passed a Bill authorising a 
grant of £15,000,000 from the National Treasury to the States 
in aid of education, the money to be distributed according to 
their inability to secure complete instruction. This is offering 
a premium upon ignorance, and the House of Representatives 
is expected to reject the Bill; but the money will be a great 
temptation to negro voters. The South, with its coloured popula- 
tion, would of course absorb the larger proportion of the grant 
—three-fourths it is said—to the great relief of the taxpayers. 


Dr. Bickersteth, the Bishop of Ripon, died on Tuesday last, 
in an epileptic fit, at the age of sixty-eight. He leaves no such 
decided Evangelical behind him on the Bench except the Bishop 
of Liverpool and the Bishop of St. Asaph. Dr. Bickersteth 
was intended for the medical profession, and was a student of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. He exchanged this calling, however, for 
that of a clergyman, and wasordained in 1841. Lord Palmerston 
raised him to the Bench in 1856. For a long time past his health 
has not allowed him to take active duty, and his course in bring- 
ing the Bishop of Huron, Dr. Hellmuth, to act as his coadjutor 
was, of course, not looked upon with favourable eyes by the 
Church. We have not the least guess as to his probable suc- 
cessor, but we should be very glad if the able and admirable 
Vicar of Leeds, the Rev. Dr. Gott, who knows the needs of that 
portion of England as well as any man living, and is as well 
able to supply them, were fixed upon to succeed him. Dr. Gott 
1s, we fear, a strong Conservative ; but that is a disqualification 
which applies to so many of our best clergymen, that we fear it 
ought not to count for much in the matter. At all events, 

with our present Prime Minister, we may be very sure that it 








will not count for much, whether he be right or wrong in wholly 
disregarding political conviction and action. 


The Archbishop of York writes to Wednesday's Times, to 
prove that the blundering date in the Purchas Judgment— 
1687, instead of the true date of Archdeacon, afterwards Bishop, 
Cosin’s visitation, namely, 1627—was a printer’s blunder, and 
not a blunder made in the draft of the Judgment. The 
evidence he produces is a letter from Mr. Reeve, the Registrar 
of the Privy Council, dated February 1st, 1882, positively 
stating that the blunder did not exist in the draft from which 
the judgment was read. That, of course, is quite decisive. But 
it does not exempt the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
who were responsible for the Purchas Judgment, from the charge 
of gross carelessness, for the following excellent reason :—their 
Lordships quoted Archdeacon Cosin, to show what they call 
“the state of the law” as to the attitude of the priest in the 
prayer of consecration. But the law was one thing in 1627, and 
quite a different thing in 1687, after the revision of 1662. 
Archdeacon Cosin’s words used in 1627 show the state of the 
law before the revision of 1662, and have no bearing at all on 
the state of the law after the revision of 1662, when the words 
directing the priest to stand “before the table” were intro- 
duced. We regard the matter as most trivial, but not so trivial as 
that a Court of Appeal should think itself at liberty to quote as 
evidence of the rubrical law after 1662, what was, in fact, only 
evidence of the very different rubrical law of 1552. It is this 
appearance of special pleading which has so often discredited 
the existing Ecclesiastical Courts. 


Three hundred and sixty candidates have entered themselves for 
the St. Andrews University LL.A. (Women), at various centres 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, during the present week, and 
have been examined in Latin, mathematics, logic, moral philo- 
sophy, English literature, natural philosophy, education, com- 
parative philology, history, political economy, French, German, 
Italian, chemistry, physiology, botany, zoology, geology, Church 
history, and Hebrew. The University has granted the use of an 
academic badge of the colours of the Universities of St. 
Andrews and Paris, with the St. Andrews cross in silver, to 
be worn by its LL.A.’s; and a register is now to be kept at the 
University of all who have acquired the title and wish for em- 
ployment in the schools and colleges of the country. 


In Dr. C. J. B. Williams’s interesting “ Memoir of Life and 
Work,” recently published, there is contained a singularly 
absurd argument from Scripture for the absolute right of men 
to subject animals to any torture which they may think neces- 
sary in the interests of the human race. “ Long before the 
divine permission to use animals for food (which was after the 
Flood), to man was given ‘ dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. What is this ‘dominion’ 
but the subserviency of all animals to man’s use, for all 
proper purposes and for all times...... The primeval com- 
mandment to have dominion over animals, coupled with the 
Christian injunction, ‘heal the sick,’ shows that we are not 
merely permitted, but absolutely enjoined, to make such use of 
animals as science points out for the advancement of the healing 
art.” Such criticism is worse than childish. What would Dr. 
Williams say if any man argued that, because Deborah says, in 
the Book of Judges, “The Lord made me have dominion over 
the mighty,” her divine authority ought to have been regarded 
by her in connection with the primeval command to be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, as not merely permitting, 
but enjoining upon her to enforce compulsory marriage on 
all the chiefs of Israel subject to her rule ? 


The State “ Conventions ” which elect two party Conventions 
to nominate candidates for the American Presidency, have begun 
to meet. As yet, the Democrats stick to Mr. Tilden for Presi- 
dent and Mr. Hendriks for Vice-President, and although Mr. 
Tilden will not run, being too old, he will, it is expected, name 
the candidate. On the Republican side, all sections name Mr. 
Robert Lincoln for Vice-President; but the candidates for the 
Presidency are so numerous that the Convention is almost sure . 
to nominate a dark horse. Mr. Blaine is as yet the favourite, 
but he has bitter enemies. 





Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MAHDI OF BIRMINGHAM. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has evidently given Lord 
Randolph Churchill a moment of keen delight by 
naming him the Mahdi of Birmingham. To make himself a 
successful false prophet is probably Lord Randolph’s highest 
ideal of political achievement, and he sees in Sir William 
Harcourt’s recognition of him an omen of happy augury. He 
much prefers, he says, Sir William Harcourt’s nickname to that 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, who called him the * bonnet” of the 
Government. But he parades Sir Stafford Northcote’s wrath 
so ostentatiously, that it seems impossible he can be entirely 
displeased at its manifestation. The truth is, that he 
values at a perfectly inestimable price everything which 
goes to swell his importance in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, and probably Sir Stafford Northcote’s indignation 
has even more effect in that way than Sir William Harcourt’s 
scoffs. To be a thorn in the flesh to his own leader, is a 
greater distinction than to be recognised as looming formid- 
able in the eyes of her Majesty’s Government. The fact that 
whether Lord Randolph be described as Mahdi, or whether 
he be described as a “ bonnet,” both parties alike recognise in 
him something delusive and false, does not annoy him in the 
least. He has no objection to be thought something delusive 
and false, so long as he is thought about a good deal, and found 
extremely inconvenient. Ie is like Puck, in his love of mis- 
chief and confusion :— 
“Then will two at once woo one, 
That must needs be sport alone ; 


And those things do best please me, 
That befall preposterously.” 


The Tory Party and Radical Birmingham are, we suppose, the 
two who at once woo one, in whom Lord Randolph finds his 
sport. And certainly, if Birmingham should elect him, he 
will be “ best pleased” not only by obtaining his seat in 
Parliament, but by obtaining it in so preposterous a fashion as 
the conquest of Birmingham would imply. 

What we have said will show our readers why it is not very 
easy for us to estimate Lord Randolph Churchill’s Birmingham 
speeches with much seriousness. A man who has been 
described as the political Puck, as the Mahdi of Birmingham, 
and as the “bonnet” to decoy the Tory Party into losing its 
advantages to the Liberal Government, and who has never 
seemed to resent,—rather, indeed, to feel proud of,—all 
these titles to fame, is not a man of whom it is possi- 
ble to think seriously at all. And yet Lord Randolph’s 
second speech at Birmingham, the speech of Wednes- 
day, might have some title to be considered seriously, 
if it were not flanked by so many tricksy and insolent out- 
bursts that no one, who will take Lord Randolph as a whole, 
can attach any importance to a single deviation into something 
like coherence and purpose. But the speech of Wednesday 
had, no doubt, a gleam of significance in it. It did sketch 
out such a conception of Tory democracy, that if the speaker 
had even kept for a single session true to what he there in- 
dicated, he might represent a force in the country, though 
certainly not at present a force which any substantial party 
embodies. It was a speech founded, of course, on Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s general idea of Tory democracy, a speech insisting on 
the Constitution as it is, and inviting the adherence of 
the masses to the Constitution as it is,—a speech which 
made much of the Crown, much of the House of 
Lords, much of the Church, and much of the people; and 
which depreciated the importance of all those trivial checks 
on Democracy, and set-offs against popular power, of which 
Tories like to dream. Lord Randolph boldly accepted the idea 
of popular government,—Caucuses and all,—and proposed to 
bring it into perfect harmony with aristocratic institutions. 
We do not think much of this programme, even if it stood alone. 
If Lord Randolph Churchill would go up and down the country, 
prophesying to the Squirearchy and the Peerage, instead of to 
the people of Birmingham, he might indeed make something 
of his plan. But as it is, there are two portentous obstacles 
in his way,—one, that he will never get the Conservatives 
in the House of Commons to agree with him; the next, 
that he will never get the Peers, whether Whigs or Con- 
servatives, to agree with him, and so cannot procure himself 
a majority in either House of Parliament. Even Mr. Disraeli 
failed in this policy. He did indeed manage to cheat 
the Tory party into passing Household Suffrage with the aid 


never could manage to do anything with it in the 
way of a popular home policy. He found a popular 
policy as regarded even the tenant-farmers far too un- 
palatable to his friends to carry, He found a popular 
policy as regarded the agricultural labourers far too un- 
palatable among his supporters even to broach. And he found 
what he intended as a popular policy in the Church most dis. 
tasteful to the Clergy, on whom he had relied for support, 
He was compelled to dash into foreign policy to find the 
elements of popularity at all, and he discovered that even 
there he could not convert the Democracy to any belief in his 
genius or his justice. 

But Lord Randolph Churchill is in a far worse position than 
Mr. Disraeli. He has weighted himself with all sorts of blunder- 
ing projects for which Mr, Disraeli was far too shrewd. He has 
committed himself to the denunciation of Free-trade, and how 
he is to combine the denunciation of Free-trade with any sort of 
democratic policy in England, it would puzzle a much cleverer 
man than Lord Randolph Churchill to find out. He has com- 
mitted himself, too, to the perfectly mad policy of paying the 
whole cost of national education out of the national taxes, 
while leaving to voluntary bodies and local bodies the undis. 
turbed management of the schools for which the taxpayer 
is to find ways and means. He has committed himself, 
again, to the maddest of all the various views of the 
Egyptian problem which have been put forward by any 
section of the nation. His is a sort of combination of the 
policy of Lord Salisbury, the policy of Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
the policy of Mr. Labouchere, and the policy of Mr. Chaplin. 
Indeed, the mythical Centaur is a natural possibility com- 
pared with the monster policy of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
imagination, He must either confess that he has been playing 
off an elaborate and poor joke on the people of England for 
the last three years, or attempt to convert Conservatives 
behind him to revolutionary measures which make their hair 
stand on end, and the democracy before him to the deliberate 
destruction of their own prosperity. If he were a prophet at 
all—even a false prophet believing in himself—he might deem 
this possible. Fanaticism has odd dreams, and sometimes 
converts other people to a strange faith in its odd dreams, 
But the Mahdi of Birmingham is only a Brummagem 
Mahdi. He is not a fanatic, only a political Cheap-Jack, 
who can amuse the people with his lively promises of 
impossible feats. He has no knowledge of the political 
history even of his own boyhood, and has, we think, no belief 
in anything but his own audacity. We do not suppose him to 
be a * bonnet ” set to lure Tories into Liberal snares. But we do 
suppose him to be a shallow and tricksy politician, who, if he 
has at all what he is pleased to call convictions, has such 
an inconsistent and grotesque medley of them, that they remind 
you more of the world “ behind the looking-glass” than of the 
world before it. He is a Brummagem Mahdi, and a plusquam 
Brummagem Puck. If Birmingham,—fascinated by the diableries 
of Woodstock,—such diableries as almost remind us of Sir 
Walter Scott’s famous novel,—should choose this counterfeit 
Puck to represent her in the House of Commons, it will 
indeed mark a serious crisis in the development of English 
representative institutions, 





LORD SALISBURY AT MANCHESTER. 


ORD SALISBURY, whatever else he may be, is the 
recognised head of the Conservative Party, the person 

in England who, next to Mr. Gladstone, and perhaps Lord 
Hartington, stands nearest to the official leadership of the 
British people. When he speaks gravely, therefore, his words 
ought to be gravely considered; and at Manchester, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, he was speaking gravely. Though from 
the inherent needs of his character, his words were often bitter, 
and his phrases jeers, he was yet trying with the whole force 
of his mind to give Englishmen solid reasons why they should 
put the Liberal Government out of power, and instal a Con- 
servative Government in its place. We have, therefore, tried 
to study his reagons, with as little prejudice as human nature 
will allow, and, at all events, to ascertain what they are 
as clearly as we would if the controversy were purely 
intellectual; and, so studied, they are hopelessly unsatis- 
factory. In foreign politics, Lord Salisbury based his ideas 
upon two assumptions,—one of them inaccurate, and_ the 
other so wild and strange, that as we read it we feel inclined 
to accuse ourselves of delusion, or the reporters of inaccuracy. 
Lord Salisbury’s first assumption is that in all foreign politics, 





of the Radicals, but when he got his majority in 1874 he 





and especially in Egyptian politics, the Government is feeble, 
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—feeble in idea, feeble in execution. It has, he says, produced 
a muddle in Egypt of a disastrous kind by vacillation, hesita- 
tion, and procrastination. That is as nearly as possible the 
exact contrary of the fact. We admit the muddle as regards 
Egypt Proper quite as fully as any Tory, and probably with 
more pain; but it has not been produced by feebleness, but by 
a resolute and protracted adherence to a policy based upon a 
noble and inspiriting dream. Nothing can convince Mr. 
Gladstcne that the Pashas and Fellaheen of Egypt can- 
not govern themselves, if only they are delivered from 
external pressure, and set going in the right way, as well as 
Bulgarians or Servians ; and so believing, he quite righteously 
insists, in the teeth of obloquy, and secessions, and difficulties 
before which a weaker man would instantly recede, that they 
shall have their chance. He will not, as he thinks, extinguish 
or suspend the life of Egypt, in order that her tomb shall be 
orderly and well-swept. We hold him wrong, because the 
true “life” of an Oriental State is often quickened by foreign 
rule—as that of Judea was for half a century by the Roman 
domination—and because in Egypt the choice lies, not between 
self-government and submission, but between a bad foreign 
despotism, the Turkish, and a good one, the English; but to 
condemn him for feebleness in his policy is to misuse words. 
Once convinced that his central datum is incorrect, Mr. Gladstone 
would govern Egypt far more strongly and directly than Lord 
Salisbury, who only offers to make the attempt if he finds 
on obtaining power that the despatches in the Foreign Office 
allow him to do it, and who, though summing-up his policy in 
the words “ govern and restore,” explicitly refuses to give the 
least idea of the method he would adopt. Even if a change 
of policy in Egypt, which is certain to come sooner or later, 
were worth such a change in the whole direction of British 
affairs—which we should absolutely deny—Lord Salisbury 
does not offer it, except in words which would leave him free 
to go on with any scheme of government he pleased. He 
might govern and restore through Nubar Pasha, as the 
Ministry is trying to do. Outside Egypt, his assumption is 
that it is both right and practicable for England to bully all 
the world in order to get some money. He tells Lancashire 
that her trade is depressed, that the civilised world is building 
up a wall of tariffs against her ; that he cannot remedy this by 
bribes, because Free-trade has swept away the duties the repeal 
of which he might have offered, and that, consequently, un- 
civilised markets are most important. And then he draws the 
conclusion that, to secure these uncivilised markets, we ought 
to keep all Powers but ourselves from the Congo, to forbid 
France to molest Madagascar, and to prevent Russia from 
securing positions in Central Asia. He says this in 
the most definite language. In fact, we are to threaten 
France and Russia with war, lest they levy duties which will 
give them a commercial advantage on an African river, in an 
African island, and in the Turcoman Steppe. He would risk 
the expenditure—say, of fifty millions—to secure a better chance 
of the profit—say, 20 per cent.—to be derived from a trade of 
less than a million a year! Is that so sensible, as a business 
proposal, that we should overthrow Mr. Gladstone—perhaps the 
greatest financial genius who ever lived, and certainly the first 
financier alive—for the sake of Lord Salisbury ? 

In Home affairs, the Tory leader offers us just as little. To 
our great surprise, he does not object to the concession of the 
franchise to the suburban householder, but only to the agri- 
cultural labourer, and that only on the ground that the latter 
does not seek the privilege; but his general thesis is this :— 
The Liberals seek to remove evils, such as the low condition of 
the masses, by remodelling the powers which are to remove 
them; while the Tories would remove them by direct effort, 
through the powers already in existence. Therefore, as the 
Tories will work quicker, they ought to be placed in power, 
that they may seek social improvement through the franchise 
as it is, through the existing government of London, through, 
to be brief, the direction of the present directing classes. 
Well, that is clear, at all events, and we are quite ready to 
welcome in Tories their new humanitarian tone, late as 
its development may be; but our answer is, that, granted the 
end, the Liberal method is not so much the better as the 
indispensable one. If the fettered man is to be made strong, 
the first condition is to remove his fetters. If anything is 
proved by modern history, it is that the masses, whatever else 
they may misunderstand, understand their own needs better 
than anybody else, and will apply more effective remedies to 
their own sufferings. The aristocrats never would have 
thought of the laws for the benefit of the bourgeoisie— 
for instance, the abolition of the internal Excise—which 








the Ten-pounders secured almost at once; and the Ten- 
pounders resisted the laws for the benefit of the House- 
holders—for instance, universal and compulsory education— 
which the Householders carried with irresistible momentum. 
In this direction, at least, the people can be trusted; and in 
setting the people free, in investing all men who care for the 
privilege with the vote, Liberals conceive that they are taking 
the direct road to Lord Salisbury’s professed end. If they are 
not, why does not Parliament, as it now is, take the bit in its 
teeth, and insist on social reform ? Where is, or can be, the power 
which is resisting it? Asa matter of fact, the new organisa- 
tion which Lord Salisbury despises, is the essential condition 
of the work, so essential, that in contemning it he is contemn- 
ing an improved boiler for the steam-engine. Take the London 
Bill, which he thinks a mere instance of meddling, and grant 
what he assumes, that the rehousing of the poor is the first 
necessity of London. Is it not absolutely demonstrated that 
that work cannot be done or seriously begun until there is in 
London a central representative body, strong enough, popular 
enough—if you like, tyrannical enough—to bear down the 
vested interests in bad property? The need is admitted, the 
laws are sufficient, public opinion is fairly made up, but 
nothing can be done for want of a body at the centre 
with momentum enough to crush out interested resist- 
ance. Lord Salisbury hints that “spirited assistance,” 
in other words, a great grant of money, is the thing needful ; 
but he can hardly have read the evidence. Half the wealth 
of England would not house the London poor in comfort for 
one year if the laws were not administered fearlessly, as only a 
popular Council will compel their administration. If Parlia- 
ment bought Soho Square to-morrow, and lodged a thousand 
poor families in those old and splendid rooms without rent, there 
would, without effective inspection, be for those thousand fami- 
lies no permanent gain ; and short of a Central Council, nobody 
will or dare enforce that inspection. Lord Salisbury is offering 
to drive a cumbrous and worn-out machine at enormous cost. 
Sir W. Harcourt, without troubling the taxpayer, is offering to 
multiply indefinitely the power of the machine. And Lord 
Salisbury tells Lancashire operatives, who know all about 
machinery, that he ought to supersede Sir William, because 
his is the directer method. Is not that, as Lancashire would 
say, just a little * owdacious ” ? 





THE LATE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 


E regret the death of the Duke of Buccleuch quite 
sincerely, He was, no doubt, a consistent and 

thorough Tory, devoted to the party of resistance, and on cer- 
tain points, such as religious freedom and the rights of land- 
lords, his mind was incurably prejudiced and beyond the 
reach of argument. His conduct during the battle of the sites 
showed that he was capable of rancour; he broke with all 
precedents, and even with Constitutional etiquette, rather than 
allow an atheist to vote as a Scotch Representative Peer; and 
he either sanctioned or allowed efforts to keep up his political 
influence with his tenantry, only excusable on the plea that he 
had inherited traditions from which he could not quite set 
himself free. But he was, nevertheless, at bottom an upright 
and sensible man, who wished good and not evil to all around, 
who felt the obligations entailed by his exceptional influence, 
and used it frequently as a moderating force. Without being 
exactly magnanimous, he was capable from sheer sense of 
great magnanimity. He thought himself, for example, both 
robbed and oppressed in his great battle with the Londoners 
about his house, and fought for his rights with more than 
Border tenacity ; but the moment the House of Commons had 
decided, he submitted, refusing publicly to use his great in- 
fluence in the Lords to secure to himself a victory over the 
national will. His position was, in some respects, a most diffi- 
cult one. The Toryism of those Scotch landlords who remain 
Tories, differs considerably from the Toryism of English 
country gentlemen. There is more passion in it, more hard- 
ness, more of the disdain sometimes rising to insolence, some- 
times falling into half-humorous cynicism, which we so con- 
stantly see in the Legitimists, Junkers, and clerical nobles of 
the Continent. The Duke-of Buccleuch had to lead these men 
without being driven by them, to find them a policy which 
should be acceptable and yet possible, and to moderate their 
ideas without losing their confidence. He succeeded in this, 
and, on the whole, used the large powers entrusted to him 
well. Throughout his public life he virtually nominated 
the Scotch representative Peers, and held even in ex- 
treme cases a power of dismissal—Scotch representative 
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Peers being elected nominally from Parliament to Parlia- 
ment—which he once exercised to exclude the Marquis 
of Queensbury for atheism. This position made him the 
mouthpiece of the Scotch Representative Peers, and of a few 
English Peers of similar sentiments, and placed him at the 
head of the best organised group in the Upper House. In the 
present circumstances of the Tory party, with the Upper House 
its only permanent stronghold, this was a considerable direct 
power, and it was increased by the knowledge that all Tories 
in Scotland would support the Duke, and that even in England 
his opinion would weigh heavily with the older representatives 
on his own side. This considerable force the Duke, whenever 
religious liberty was not in question, used on the side of 
prudence, of compromise, and of avoiding direct conflict 
with the representatives of the nation,—as a moderating 
force, in fact, with which the more heated or high- 
handed leaders of his party always had to reckon. His 
adhesion to Sir Robert Peel in the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
an adhesion dictated, he said, solely by fidelity to the 
Monarchy, was of national importance; and though report 
about leaders who keep themselves so steadily in the back- 
ground is rarely quite accurate, it was believed at the 
time that the retreat of the Lords last year, in opposition to 
the advice of Lord Salisbury, was mainly due to the doubt 
which the great Scotch noble entertained as to the prudence 
of his course. He disliked the Government proposals as 
much as the fiercest Tory agent; but he understood that 
government must go on, and that there was risk in arresting 
the machine. 

We trust that the Duke will find a successor somewhere 
within his party. There is nothing more essential just now to 
the quiet progress of affairs than that the Tory Party in the 
Lords should be influenced by men who understand politics, who 
perceive the great truth that “the Queen’s Government must 
be carried on,” and who are free, in a measure at all events, 
from the pressure which falls upon the regular leaders. We 
all condemn Lord Salisbury for his owtrecuidance, hot-headed- 
ness, and disposition to risk extreme courses; but the pressure 
upon a leader in his position must sometimes be very great. 
It must often be very hard for Tories in the Commons, and 
still harder for Tories outside Parliament, not to think that the 
Lords ought to throw out great Bills, ought to risk their own 
power, ought to use their legal powers to their full legal extent. 
If they refuse, the party must seem to itself powerless against 
the popular majority, which it has at heart so little hope of 
converting. It must be apt to think that if the Lords will 
not act in great crises, the existence of the Lords is of no use, 
that the House may just as well risk extinction as let things go in 
the way in which they would go if there were no House of Lords, 
It takes wisdom in any man to refrain from using power which 
is undeniably his by legal right, because it may possibly be 
taken away ; and to men who are heated with contest and de- 
feat, and are listening to their adversaries’ exulting cries on 
every side, that kind of wisdom rarely comes. A Tory leader 
in the Lords must often have a hundred Mr. Chaplins in the 
House, a thousand Colonel Burnabys outside the House, almost 
ready to fly at his throat, because he seems to them timid ; 
because he is statesman as well as Tory ; because he thinks 
the continuance of his House more important than the rejec- 
tion of any particular measure. Such pressure must be a keen 
spur even to a man like Lord Salisbury, who wants no spur, 
and is not quite sure whether the Upper House does not, by 
segregating them, diminish the influence of the great land- 
lords in the country. The pressure must heat a cool man 
who feels a responsibility to his party, and superheat a heated 
one. It is most expedient that at such times there should be 
prominent Peers in the House known to the Tories, trusted by 
Tories, sympathising with Tories, but who yet comprehend 
their times; who see where victory can only be momentary, 
and who understand that, in a country like this, the danger to 
aristocracy will only be imminent when statesmen declare 
that it is impossible, if Peers will pull up the rails, 
to go on driving ths engine. It is best, of course, when 
those convictions animate the recognised leaders, as they 
used to animate the Duke of Wellington; but when that 
is not the case, subordinate leaders, if qniet, sensible, and 
firm, can be most useful. They are heard by their chiefs, 
they can moderate excited partisans, and in the last resort they 
can, by withdrawing their separate cohorts, and so extinguish- 


ing or reducing the permanent majority, compel attention to. 


their demand for compromise or concession. There are not 
many men now in the Peers who occupy that position—indeed, 
the public knows of but one, the Duke of Richmond, though 








the Duke of Northumberland speaks also for more than him- 
self—and the loss of one so implicitly trusted as the Duke of 
Buccleuch will be severely felt. 

Moderating influences in the Peers may be even more 
important five years hence than now. We are not of those 
who hold that Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill will necessarily 
increase Democratic power. It is quite possible that either 
the suburban voters or the agricultural labourers may take the 
other side, and quite certain that if they do, the Conservative 
party will have a weight, derived from the numbers behind it, 
which, since 1832, it has never had. But it is vain to deny the 
possibility that the new electors may join the Liberals in a body, 
and that the Lords may find their House the only visible bulwark 
against a tide necessarily and greatly increased in volume and 
rush. In that event, the safety of the Lords as an institu- 
tion will depend immediately upon the sense of their Tory 
managers, on their ability to offer resistance on the points where 
the Democracy is not unconvincible, and to withdraw before 
the nation fancies that a caste stands in its way. The guid- 
ance of the Tory majority in the Peers will then be a task of 
the highest difficulty and delicacy, and one requiring the help 
of men in whom their own partisans will confide, even when they 
order retreat. The fight will then be one with the spade, and 
the Wellington who cannot be tempted into the open will be 
more valuable than the most enterprising or most intrepid 
chief. The leaders, in short, must be diplomatists, and be 
content to strengthen even Premiers they dislike, if only they 
can rely on their not going too far. The tendency of the 
House, and especially of the majority within it, is not to 
follow such leaders,—unless, like the Duke of Buccleugh, they 
possess at once sense, historic claims, and such a position as 
landlords as makes their fidelity to the cause of property 
beyond all question. Lord Cairns, for example, who could do 
it all, would not be obeyed implicitly enough, or with sufficient 
rapidity. In the end, we suppose, Whig nobles with the 
necessary qualifications will cross over; but if they do not, 
the Tories, in the hands of some impetuous leader, may yet 
find that in losing the great Scotch noble whom the Southern 
world so little noticed, except as a noble, they lost a source of 
security they are unable to replace. Great Tory Peers with 
sterling sense are always useful to the party ; five years hence 
they may be indispensable. 





M. JULES FERRY IN THE FAR EAST. 


JULES FERRY is acting with great resolution, not 
e to say doggedness, in the Far East, and his operations 
are attaining a magnitude which deserves English attention. 
Confiding in the indisposition of the Chamber to displace him, 
the French Premier has ventured to spend money without 
previous sanction, and to increase his forces in Tonquin until 
General Millot commands a French Army of 25,000 men,— 
sufficient, according to the calculations usual in Asiatic con- 
quests, for any enterprise short of a conquering march to Pekin. 
With this force, the details of which are given by English 
correspondents, and which is supported by a strong steam 
flotilla on the rivers, General Millot has done nearly all the work 
entrusted to him, taking both Bacninh and Hunghoa with 
exceedingly little loss. As Hanoi, Haidzuong, and Sontay 
were already in his hands, he is now therefore master of all 
the fortresses in the whole Delta of the Songkoi, and from the 
extreme south of Cochin China to the frontier of China there 
is no force to resist the French in the field. The whole 
“Empire of Anam,” with its dependency Tonquin—a tropical 
kingdom in all 900 miles by 150, full of fertile plains, broad 
forests, and, it is said, minerals—lies at the mercy of 
the French, and a new treaty is about to be signed at 
Hué, acknowledging them as sole “ Protectors ” — that 
is, rulers—over the whole, with full rights of taxation 
and administration. As yet, of course, order is not secured ; 
bands of men, half-patriots, half-brigands, scouring the country 
up to the very gates of the fortresses ; but the armed steamers 
cut the bands off from each other, the French severity pro- 
duces external submission among the common people—whom 
General Millot protects,—and the Black Flags are retreating to 
the mountains, looking to China for aid. If China does not 
interfere, and M. Ferry can persuade the Chamber to leave 
General Millot’s army in Indo-China, and a revenue can be 
drawn from the Customs and some monopolies, France will 
speedily be in possession of a large and possibly rich dependency, 
from which she will exercise a now influence both on Siam 
and China. 
M. Jules Ferry has, therefore, so far succeeded ; but will not 
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China at last intervene, and compel a great war? M. Jules 
Ferry thinks not ; and events have shown him so far right, that 
he has a title to be heard. He argued from the first that 
the threats of the Marquis Tseng were diplomatic devices only, 
that the Chinese Government would not declare formal war, 
and that its informal resistance would collapse when its troops 
felt the French shells. So far his argument has proved cor- 
rect. The Chinese Government, in spite of the explicit state- 
ment of the Marquis Tseng, did not treat the capture of 
Bacninh as a declaration of war; and though they sent Regu- 
lars to defend that fortress, their Regulars ran away. It was 
at first believed that the retreat was the consequence of orders 
from Pekin, but this has proved not to be the case. The fall 
of the fortress has produced consternation in the Palace, and 
the Dowager Empress, supported by the war party and the 
Tartar chiefs, has ordered the officers in command at 
Bacninh to be beheaded; has dismissed Prince Kung, the 
head of the peace party, from office; has degraded Li-Hung 
Chang, the Great Viceroy of Canton, and the most influential 
man of Chinese birth in the Empire, for mismanaging his part 
in negotiations; has recalled the Viceroy of Yunnan, who 
organised the Black Flags, to the capital—a preliminary to a 
sentence of death—and has placed Prince Chun, the father of 
the boy-Emperor, and the representative alike of the War 
Party and of the Tartar interest as opposed to the Chinese 
interest, in a post of supreme control equivalent to a Regency. 
He is for the time to be the final referee from all Departments, 
and to speak with the Emperor’s authority. Orders are also 
reported for a general levy of militia, and rumours are circulated 
of the recall both of the Marquis Tseng, and of his colleague, the 
Ambassador who lives at Berlin, and is often so cleverly indiscreet 
with interviewers. All this should end in war, but then it all 
indicates great perturbation in Pekin, where the Government 
is hampered by difficulties little noticed in Europe. In the 
first place, it detests open war, because defeat in such a war 
not only means émeutes in the Provinces, where the Mandarins 
are hated, and where certain classes seize any opportunity of 
disorder, but may mean insurrection against the dynasty, 
which, it must not be forgotten, is not Chinese, and has never 
quite conciliated the body of the people. In the second place, 
if the Chinese Regulars will not face the Europeans, as seems 
probable from recent events, the Court of Pekin has no 
force to use, unless it calls out its reserve strength, the 
Tartar tribes of the Steppe, as it did just before it sub- 
mitted to Lord Elgin. These tribes are faithful, and will 
fight bravely; but the Court hates to be in their hands, 
they cannot be sent to the Southern Deltas, where they would 
die like Europeans of the climate and the change of food, and 
they are required to protect Pekin in the event of insurrection. 
The Court, therefore, will probably hesitate, and endeavour to 
make the war informal, providing the mountaineers of Tonquin 
with arms, and inciting them to perpetual incursions into the 
Delta, with the object at once of wearing the French out, and 
rendering their new possession valueless. It would be next to 
impossible to produce order while such incursions continued, 
and quite impossible either to withdraw the considerable army 
now in Anam, or to provide fer it from the resources of the 
kingdom itself. 

This policy, therefore, is greatly feared, both in Tonquin 
and Paris, In Tonquin, the able correspondent of the Times, 
who traversed Southern China, and has as savant found favour 
with General Millot, declares that the officers are talking of 
the necessity of an expedition to Pekin; while in Paris, M. 
Jules Ferry has acknowledged that he has demanded a heavy 
indemnity from the Chinese Government for employing its 
troops in the defence of Tonquin, which M. Ferry contends is 
an insurgent province of Anam. In other words, M. Ferry, 
with the audacity which has characterised much of his 
recent action, has taken the bull by the horns, and 
has compelled the Chinese Government to choose whether 
it will declare war, or will submit to such terms as 
the French Ministry may dictate. Informal war will not do, 
for Amoy and Hainan would be seized, and then the situation 
would be visible to all Chinamen, and the dynasty would be 
endangered. Prince Chun is shut up to the simple decision, 
War or Peace; and in spite of his known character, and the 
pride of the Empire, he may not choose war. Any other 
Government in the world would fight at once; but the 
Government of China for a century past has yielded. to 
resolute European attack, and has evidently not improved 
its disposable Army to the degree supposed. The men 
did not fight even behind works, and though it has more 





men and better men elsewhere, the difficulty of bringing them | to think. For dynamite to work all the destruction of which 


to the spot over the vast spaces of the Empire in sufficient 
time seems almost insuperable. The indemnity, we should 
say, would not be paid, though China, having been faithful in 
discharge of her obligations to her bondholders, could raise a 
moderate sum in London, without the notice of the masses; 
but we do not feel equally sure that Anam may not be ceded. 
It is a long way from Pekin, the mountain region can be 
left as a barrier between the two States, and the cession could 
be made in forms which would not seem to the people 
to involve total defeat. The Chinese statesmen, in the 
present condition of Europe, can hardly find European allies ; 
and when driven, as M. Ferry is driving them, to a direct and 
open choice, may see in the circumstances of their cumbrous 
Empire, with its two parties and two races watching each 
other, reason for giving way. That is evidently M. Ferry’s 
reliance, and after the success he has attained it is impossible 
to feel confident that he is wrong. He is running a 
tremendous risk ; for, if he is wrong, he must march to Pekin, 
or hold Tonquin by an interminable war. But in Asia, 
audacity often succeeds, the strongest organisations turning 
out, when fiercely struck, to have no true cohesion. 

We shall regret M. Ferry’s success, though we do not want 
to see China engage in a war which might produce anarchy 
among a fourth of the human race. Bad as her Government 
is, her people choose it, they cannot replace it, and almost 
anything is better than the horrors of anarchy in those vast 
and secluded provinces, with their millions of thickly-planted 
people. But success will inflame the worst characteristic 
of the French, their contempt for any rights which in- 
terfere with their own. If the Republic is to go ranging 
about the world, snatching here a province and there an island 
which, when they are snatched, it treats as mere estates 
to be exploités, or as M. Ferry said, to “provide posts 
for the sons of worthy citizens,’ it will become as 
great an object of suspicion as the Empire, and will, in the 
end, render European war inevitable. M. Ferry says he is 
only zealous to protect “the rights of France,’ but we all 
know the kind of man who says he wants nothing but what is 
his, but that he will have. He is always the most perverse 
and obstinate of litigants, a nuisance to his neighbours and a 
burden to the Courts. France is displaying too much of that 
temper, and though we do not deny that she had a grievance 
in Anam, where the wrongs of the native Christians have 
moved the Catholic Church out of its usual neutrality, still, 
the Government of France is not exactly Christian, and is 
pushing its pecuniary claims everywhere with a cynical dis- 
regard of everything but profit, which must demoralise its 
policy. 


THE MEASURE OF THE DYNAMITE TERROR. 


=... may be the value of the discoveries which 

the police hope that they are about to make with 
regard to the Dynamite Conspiracy, and whether the men now 
in custody be innocent or guilty, public attention is likely for 
some time to come to be turned pretty persistently in this 
direction. When the threats of the American-Irish were first 
uttered, the general disposition was to treat them as mere 
bravado. So far as results go, they may possibly still turn 
out to be mere bravado; but it is clear that they are not mere 
bravado, in point of intention. The attempts that have been 
made from time to time to blow up public buildings and railway- 
stations show that the authors of these threats are really anxious 
to give effect to them. They may have over-rated the destructive 
force of the explosives they employ, or the courage of the 
human instrument to whom they are entrusted, or the means 
at the disposal of society for making their attempts harm- 
less. But if their powers turn out to be equal to their own 
willingness to use them, we shall in the future be very much 
better acquainted with dynamite than we are now. This 
is not a pleasant reflection, and as our capacity for meeting 
the danger successfully depends to some extent on the cool- 
ness we bring to the interview, it is worth while to consider 
what the risk really amounts to. 

Let us first see what may fairly be hoped for from the 
qualifying circumstances just referred to. As to the force of 
the explosives employed, even dynamite turns out to be 
not so black as it has been painted. It is even doubtful 
whether, for the special uses to which it has lately 
been turned, it is very much superior to gunpowder. Guy 
Fawkes, if he could now return to earth, might not find him- 
self so much behind the age as the apostles of dynamite like 
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it is capable, it needs to be applied under conditions which 
cannot be produced at will, and when these conditions are 
absent, the destruction wrought is, as actual experiment has 
shown, very far behind the hopes of the would-be destroyers. 
The courage of the men by whom the dynamite has to be 
applied, falls equally short of what is wanted to ensure the 
desired result. The dynamite has to be applied under 
conditions which will allow of their getting away safely. 
But for this, the prospect would be infinitely more for- 
midable. In the case, for example, of the explosions 
which were meant to come off at the railway-stations, if the 
men who left the portmanteaus at the cloak-rooms had been 
careless about their own escape, they could have made the 
success of all four attempts pretty nearly certain. As it was, 
their anxiety about themselves drove them to resort to 
machinery, and machinery brought in a whole series of possi- 
bilities which might, and did, end in failure. There is no 
reason to suppose that this wholesome distaste for martyrdom 
will die out. It is only among the Nihilists that political passion 
is of a quality which despises death, and even among them the 
supply of martyrs does not seem inexhaustible. No doubt it is 
a little strange that these defects in the machinery should come 
so often, but it may be that in this way society is reaping an 
unlooked-for benefit from one of its own vices. The pistols set 
to explode the charge of dynamite seem to have been made to 
sell, and since those who buy them are limited in their choice 
of men with whom to deal, and cannot complain very loudly 
if what they buy turns out ill, the desire to sell a worthless 
article to a customer who must take pretty much what he is 
given, is likely to be a constant element in these bargains. 
Another point in favour of society is that the improvement 
that comes of practice is greater on the side of the defence 
than on the side of the attack. The authors of these ex- 
plosions have had all the time they thought necessary to 
make their preparations. They have chosen their own time 
for making a beginning, and this time may reasonably 
be taken to be the moment when they think all the 
conditions of the undertaking most promising. Among 
these conditions, one of the chief is that the police will 
be taken by surprise, and as soon as the first attempt has 
been made, the presence of this particular condition is less 
and less to be counted on. Practice, aided by the many 
weapons that the police are able to employ when once they 
have got on the trail, makes them more and more perfect. 
We should expect the next attempt to blow up a public office 
or a railway-station to break down even more completely than 
the last ; and when we compare the hopes that were doubtless 
cherished with the results obtained, that is saying a good deal. 
It is very much to our advantage that, for some reason, either 
of necessity or convenience, the present seat of the dynamite 
conspiracy seems to be France; and weak as the French 
Government sometimes shows itself to those of its own 
criminals who can plead politics as a motive for their offence, 
it is under no temptation to display weakness towards Irish or 
American criminals who set up the same excuse. 

We will go further, however, and inquire what would be 
our position if the dynamite faction were able to carry out 
their designs with the same impunity that falls to the lot of 
common-place criminals. Would even this involve any large 
addition to the sum of human woe? We fancy not. When 
a novel terror first presents itself, we are apt to forget how large 
a part of the sting resides in its novelty,—resides, that is, in 
the one element of it which will certainly disappear as time 
goes on. If dynamite explosions came at very rare intervals, 
they might continue to inspire almost as much dread as they 
inspired at first. But they could only do this by recurring so 
seldom, that one would be forgotten by the time another was 
due ; and in this form they would cease, even in the imagina- 
tions of the most sanguine among their authors, to be of any 
political use. If they recur appreciably less seldom than this, we 
shall inevitably become familiar with them. If the Plague were 
to reappear in England, the popular terror would be something 
inconceivable. If the cholera were to reappear, the alarm 
would be very great. But an outbreak of typhoid or diphtheria, 
which in themselves are quite as mischievous as cholera, 
scarcely excites even local uneasiness. They are always with 
us, more or less, and we have consequently come to regard 
them as among the ordinary incidents of life. When a 
train was still something of a wonder, and coaches 
had not ceased to seem the natural means of loco- 
motion, it would have been hard to persuade people 
that they would grow so accustomed to railway accidents 
as to travel by train every week-day of their lives without the 





least mental discomfort. Possibly, all these things count for 
something in the sum of human suffering. They may help 
without our knowing it, to shorten our lives, or to make = 
grey before our time. But they do not affect us with any 
corscious unhappiness. To ourselves, we seem the game 
whatever we may seem to the actuary or the hairdresser, So 
much for one of the three forms which the new terror would 
take,—danger to life or limb. As regards its other forms,— 
danger to property and danger to great works of art,—different 
sources of consolation are open to us. Supposing dynamite 
to do its worst, it will hardly more than double the danger 
to which property is already exposed from ordinary fires, 
Probably that is a very liberal allowance for the destruc. 
tion likely to be effected by it, and what does it really 
mean? It means just this, that we shall pay as much again 
as we do now in the way of insurance premiums. [Either 
dynamite will become one of the risks against which the 
existing Fire Offices undertake to hold us harmless, or new offices 
will be set up to undertake this new kind of insurance business, 
There is nothing very terrible in this prospect. There re- 
mains the danger to great works of art. What if the fabric 
of Westminster Abbey or the contents of the National Gallery 
should be destroyed by dynamite? No process of insurance 
would stand us in any stead here, for what we should want to 
recover would not be the value of the thing destroyed, but the 
thing itself. The consolation in this case is that dynamite 
exploded outside a great building seems to do very little 
damage, while to explode dynamite inside such a building 
would imply an inconceivable amount of carelessness on the 
part of those who have the care of it. A railway-station has 
its weak point in its cloak-room, but in a church or a gallery 
it ought to be impossible to place any explosives so as not to 
be seen by those in charge. The measure of this risk is no 
more, we hope, than the additional sum it may cost to increase 
the number of keepers always on duty. 








CHARLES READE. 


HE death of Mr. Charles Reade will not “ eclipse the gaiety 

of nations,” but it is a distinct and sensible loss to all 

who enjoy reading English fiction; that is, to at least a million 
of fairly cultivated human beings. They would have subscribed 
to keep him alive, and many of them would have expressed the 
measure of their regret at his departure in unusually large 
figures. We cannot concede to Mr. Buchanan, who places his 
friend above George Eliot—which is like placing Barham above 
Tennyson, because both wrote verse—that he was a man of 
genius, for he had neither creative nor revealing power in the 
necessary degree; but he was the brightest writer of fiction in 
English who ever failed to pass the dividing-line. Indeed, he 
did pass it for moments, and in single and short efforts. No 
criticism was ever so absurd as that which decries his shorter 
books. If we were contending that he was a genius, we should 
point to “ Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” with its wonderful 
pictures of feminine “ways,” good and bad, and its concep- 
tion, in David Dodd, of what’an ideal sailor might be; to 
“Christie Johnstone,” with its terribly idealised, but most 
attractive heroine, and its pictures of life on Newhaven Pier; 
and to “ Sunshine and Shade,” with that blurred, half-finished, 
consciously restrained portrait of Rose Mayfield, the woman 
with the good heart and the dangerous temperament,—as in- 
comparably our best justifications. There are single chapters, 
too, in his books, which, as we recall them, almost compel us 
to reconsider our opinion, and to place Mr. Reade on a level yet 
higher than the one which undoubtedly belongs to him. Nothing 
in marine fiction, nothing even in the “ Cruise of the ‘ Midge,’” 
to our mind, comes near to the description, in “ Hard Cash,” of 
David Dodd’s engagement with the two Portuguese pirates, 
and its dramatic end ; while the description of medizval Rome in 
the “ Cloister and the Hearth ” approaches Scott's higher efforts; 
and Charles Kingsley, at his very best, could not have written the 
Australian chapters in ‘‘ Never Too Late To Mend.” But aman 
must be judged by his whole work, and to any one who, like this 
writer, has read all Mr. Reade’s work, some of it very fre- 
quently, it is clear that the indefinable something was wanting. 
And the reason why it was wanting is clear, too. We shall out- 
rage Mr. Buchanan, and probably many another admirer, by 
saying it; but Mr. Reade lacked fire in his imagination. What- 
ever he knew, he could see; and he not only knew a great deal, 
but he could make himself know by study, in a way that was 





perfectly marvellous. He could acquire from books a perceptive 
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and realising knowledge of anything, from Australian scenery to 
physiology: He could read about Australian gold-fields, till his 
description of them seemed living. He could study sea-fights, 
till his account of one makes any one not a sailor thrill 
with emotion. He could digest Blue-books on prison-life, till 
his sketch of the kind of horrors they indicate became too 
vigorous to be read,—made the reader feel as if he were assisting 
at a vivisection, and was a criminal merely by looking on. But 
he never once, in all his wealth of portraiture, gave us a human 
being, unless it was Rose Mayfield, who was really alive; while 
some of his portraits—that of the Jew Levi, for instance—are 
total failures, and others—David Dodd, for example, on which 
he expended great pains—are hopelessly incomplete, figures with 
noinsides tothem. Lucy Fountain, in “ Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long,” was one of his prime favourites, and reappears in a second 
story; but Lucy Dodd, the suave and loving, managing mother 
of “Hard Cash,” is essentially other than the Lucy Fountain, 
the “innocent fox ” of the shorter tale. Everything he could see 
in a character he saw, from the smallest detail of appearance to 
the deepest wile or strongest emotion ; but the whole living being 
he did not see, and could not paint. We have an impression, in 
reading, of his extreme cleverness, close observation, keen insight, 
but not of his personages, as people who henceforward will be 
familiar acquaintances, additions, great additions to our own 
circle. Let any one, except Mr. Buchanan, compare his own 
recollection of David Dodd, his view of him as a personal friend, 
and his recollection and view of Caleb Garth, and he will per- 
ceive not only precisely what we mean, but where the differ- 
ence lay. Reade studied, George Eliot created. Or, com- 
pare the Lynch-law scene in “Never Too Late To Mend,”— 
which is a bit of Mr. Reade’s best work, full of his most realistic 
humour as well as grimness,—with the account of the attack 
on the Tolbooth in the “Heart of Midlothian,” and note 
the differeuce in the impression of every stroke. Mr. Reade 
was an artist, and a true one, often even a great one; but his art 
was that of the brilliant story-teller, who has read till he is 
saturated with local colour, and nearly knows the subjects of 
his narrative,—not the art of the man of genius dependent on 
himself alone, and half-unconscious of the effect he, never- 
theless, cannot help producing. It was, as we believe, this defect 
of imagination which produced Mr. Reade’s failures. He could 
not realise the effect on others of the monotonous horrors of his 
prison scenes in “ Never Too Late To Mend;” of the long-drawn 
essays on the relation between cleverness and insanity, which stop 
the action of “ Hard Cash ;” or of the suggestion which, perhaps 
unconsciously to the author, almost corrupts the “ Terrible 
Temptation,” a book which nothing short of a message from 
the spirit-world would ever make us believe that Mr. Reade 
wrote upon its original lines. It is the only book we should 
exclude from a collection of his works, not ouly as thoroughly 
disagreeable, but as lacking, much more than any other work of 
his, in his peculiar power, which does not appear to us to have 
decayed with age. He never wrote anything more powerful in his 
life than the scene in the ruined church in “ Put Yourself in His 
Place,” a scene worthy of a great painter, or more rushingly 
vigorous than the destruction of the reservoir; while the female 
characters in the “ Woman-Hater,” thin as the colouring is, are 
among the most life-like he ever drew. We may underrate his 
position in letters, but it is certainly from no lack of appreciation. 

They are all passing away, the tiction-writers who, from child- 
hood to middle-age, made leisure-hours enjoyable, and as yet we 
see none to replace them. Dickens and Thackeray, George 
Eliot and Trollope, the Kingsleys and Charles Reade are gone ; 
and if we omit, as we suppose we ought to do, Americans from 
the list, there is only Mrs. Oliphant left, who can make us com- 
pletely forget the pressure of the real, yet leave us with no lurking 
sense of time wasted or misspent. Why is this? Is the change in 
ourselves, and only the natural consequence of belonging to a 
generation which has grown middle-aged, and can no longerenjoy ? 
That will be said, and of course there is truth in it, but not much; 
for, after all, the men of our generation are as sensitive to poetry 
as ever; read grave literature, if it is only original, with appe- 
tite—witness the demand at Mudie’s for Mr. Maurice's Life— 
and crave for original fiction with even an undue desire. The 
lull in the production of first-class fiction, and, indeed, of good 
literature generally, is very striking. There are books coming 
out without end, some of them good books, scores of them 
reaching a fair average of originality, and adding their quota 
of knowledge or of enjoyment to the general store; but nobody 
gives us enchaining books,—above all, enchaining™ fictions. 





There never were very many, but the supply never ran out so 
completely as it has done recently, when we have been driven 
to think a naturalist’s slightly tedious account of the Indians 
of Guiana—most insignificant folk, hardly 20,000 in all— 
the most nutritive book of a year. It is partly accident, 
we dare say, the reading world standing by to watch one of 
those intervals which divide literary periods, and give second- 
rate men their long-hoped-for chance ; and we know that a year, 
or even a decade, is as short a time in the history of literature 
as in the history of a people or of a timber tree. But suppose it 
should prove otherwise! There have been long lulls in English 
literary history,—and the Americans are English, and for a cen- 
tury and a half produced in literature next to nothing. The 
English world is growing American, reading newspapers in- 
satiably, learning to watch foreign politics as Americans do, as if 
they were operas performed for their amusement, or, worse still, 
fights in the arena, and listening to the whole world with a thirsty 
curiosity which is not ennobling, or, at all events, is not conducive 
to any such concentration of thought as new production requires. 
The news, too, is chiefly distracting. There is no great cause about 
which men grow passionate, no immense event that has hap- 
pened, even if it be true that immense events necessarily pro- 
duce fine literature,—which, after the experience of America 
since the Civil War, and of Germany since she attained unity, we 
should seriously doubt. The religious movement, though most 
marked and interesting, tends to dissolve old faiths, not produce 
new ones, and has not shown the vivifying power witnessed three 
hundred years ago, when the old Paganism struck its last blow, 
and—miracle of miracles—to a world that seemed dying of 
sterility the Renaissance arrived. The signs of another 
Renaissance are not visible yet either in literature or art, 
and it may be that none will arrive in time for the 
middle-aged, who henceforth must put up till death with 
work poor in itself, and which seems to minds once fed upon 
the strongest meat, and naturally a little unsusceptible to 
the new, poorer than it is. Suppose that for thirty years pub- 
lishers must be content with studies of the old, with reprints such 
as now deluge the world—to the rage of the lovers of thought, 
who hate these costly heavy octavos and éditions de luxe,—and 
with such books of observation as travel and physical inquiry, and 
political watchfulness, may yield! It is a dreary thought, but 
it is a possibly true one; and if it proves true, there will 
be to the lovers of literature sad compensation for all our 
triumphs in science and in mastering such secrets of nature as 
yield money. What consolation is Bessemer, or even Josiah 
Mason—who did at least make pens, and so was of some use to 
the thoughtful—if the men now fifty are never again till they 
are eighty, or dead, to be taken out of themselves by a book ? 





THE DECAY OF EVANGELICALISM IN THE 
CHURCH. 

HE Evangelical party in the Church certainly grows 
weaker and weaker with every year. The death of Dr. 
Bickersteth, Bishop of Ripon, is rather one of those events 
which recall to us how much of the past is really past, than one 
of those which remind us how much of the past has not yet come 
to its full significance in the present, and will grow to something 
still greater in the future. The good old Evangelical of to-day 
may well say of both the High Churchman and the Wide 
Churchman, as John the Baptist said of the Master of both, 
‘He must increase, and I must decrease.” This seems to us 
certain enough, though we do not doubt that the Evangelical 
party is still strong, is still in earnest, and is still capable of 
doing good work, such as it has done before, and such as, outside 
the Church, the Salvation Army are now doing. But though 
we heartily admit this, and feel grateful to them for all that 
they do in this way, we cannot disguise from ourselves that the 
peculiar form of religious faith which Dr. Bickersteth repre- 
sented, is fast dying out in the Church of England, and not 
only in the Church of England, but amongst educated men all 
the world over. It is dying away as fast among the orthodox 
Nonconformists as it is in the Church of England. It is dying 
away almost as fast in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland as 
it is among the orthodox Nonconformists. The power of the most 
potent of our present religious convictions works against Evangel- 
icalism, instead of, as it once did perhaps, in its favour. It is the 
Evangelical circles which are now most apt to become unreal 
in their religion, and the Wide Church or High-Church circles 
which find it easiest at once to apply their faith to practice 
and to open their eyes to all that is going on in the 
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world, while they are applying their faith to practice. The 
Evangelical feels far more painfully than any other type of 
Christian that “the time is out of joint,” and that he is hardly 
the man to set it right. Whatever be the explanation of the 
fact, we cannot doubt at all that the fact is so, and we should 
like briefly to consider why. 


One of the reasons of the decay of Evangelicalism is un- 
doubtedly the stress which Evangelicals have laid on the doctrine 
of conversion, and of conscious conversion. Now, though it is 
unquestionably true that there are definite crises in all kinds 
of growth, physical, mental, and moral, yet it is equally 
true that the crisis itself is usually gradual,—one without 
date, for which it would be impossible to assign a given hour, or 
day, or week,—and that the preparation for that crisis is still 
more gradual, and of a kind which it is impossible to separate by 
any hard-and-fast line from the crisis itself. The belief that even 
the most important epochs in the physical and moral life dround 
us are gradually introduced, and are only half visible even when 
they come, seeing that the most visible of the aspects they assume 
may often be the least important aspect, is one of which all the 
larger experience, and all the stricter science of the day have 
helped to convince us. More and more have we learnt to mark 
the infinitesimal additions of structure by which a new era of 
growth is prepared; the half-unconscious changes in habits of 
thought by which a great rush of impulse is initiated ; the increase 
in susceptibility to higher influences by which the predominance 
of the lower nature is undermined. No one denies the truth of 
violent eruptions; but we can see more and more clearly every 
day that it is the gradual accumulation of elastic gases at 
an intense heat in the inside of the volcano which prepares 
the convulsion by which these gases are liberated; and 
even in the volcano clouds of smoke generally long pre- 
cede the outbreak of lava and of flame. What is true of 
the volcano is true of disturbing processes in the soul. The 
smoke begins to show ,what is going on long before the fire 
is visible ; and who shall say which is the true crisis,—the crisis 
when the smoke first appears, or the crisis when the flame suc- 
ceeds itP No wise man ever attempts to date any great change 
in himself. He may date the first occasion on which he acts 
upon new convictions, but to date the moment when these con- 
victions first take possession of him is usually hopeless. That 
there may be cases in which it is possible, we do not deny. But 
they are the exceptions, not the rule ; and the very fact that they 
are the exceptions and not the rule, makes it most dangerous 
to regard them as illustrating the most perfect type of the 
formation of such convictions. It is, indeed, extremely doubtful 
whether convictions which spring suddenly into existence are so 
durable and strong as convictions which take long in growing. 
The oak is not so rapid in its growth as the fir, and the elephant 
is not so rapid in its growth as the tiger; but that which grows 
most slowly, is also the firmest and most worthy of trust. And 
80, too, it is with the mind. The genius which has been 
long in training, may come to its perfection almost suddenly, 
but the genius which breaks out quite abruptly is hardly ever 
of strong fibre. The belief in the necessity of a conscious con- 
version at a specifiable date, on which the Evangelicals have 
laid so much stress, is a dangerous one, and wholly inconsistent 
with the spiritual experience of the best minds, and this has told 
against the Evangelicals more and more as the analogies between 
the spiritual and the physical life of man have been better 
perceived and more frequently verified. 


Again, the contempt of the Evangelicals for physical 
agencies as true organs of spiritual agencies, has worked 
steadily against them. More and more has it been per- 
ceived, especially since Wordsworth wrote, that physical 
agencies are spiritual agencies too, and many of‘ them 
spiritual agencies of a high order. The notion that a 
sacrament must be purely symbolic if it is to convey divine 
influence at all; that the spirit is so far above the flesh, and the 
flesh so far below the spirit that they may safely be contrasted 
with each other, as the earthen vessel is contrasted with the trea- 
sure which it contains, has been shown, we may fairly say, to be 
false. Undoubtedly, as the mesmerist is enabled to gain a con- 
trol over his patient’s mind through his influence over his body, 
so in ordinary life a physical influence is at once the expression 
of one kind of spiritual influence, and the cause of another 
and it may be even a different kind of spiritual influence, in the 
person over whom it is exerted. If this be so, in the case of 
the most ordinary agencies of daily life, it is not likely that in 
things divine it should be otherwise, and the distrust which the 








Evangelicals have always exhibited towards the sacramental 
side of Christian teaching, has undoubtedly tended to weaken 
their influence over men, as well as to prove that they only half. 
understand one of the prominent elements of our Lord’s teach. 
ing. The early Church, which treated baptism as so high a 
privilege, that St. Peter eagerly claimed it as a right even for 
those who, like Cornelius the Centurion, had already received 
the Holy Spirit, had certainly little or no sympathy with the doc. 
trine of men who teach that a sacrament is nothing in the world 
but “the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” And doubtless the tendency of the Evangelicals to 
treat God’s grace as separated by the whole diameter of being 
from God’s physical blessings, has done much, in a world which 
has more and more learned to trace the living connection 
between the physical and the spiritual, to alienate thinking 
people from the Evangelical teaching. 

Once more, the tendency of the Evangelical party, in their 
deep distrust of human institutions and human traditions, to 
insist on the Bible as the sole organ of revelation, and to take 
the Bible in the most literal fashion,—nay, even to attach a cer. 
tain sort of oracular value to fragments of the Bible when 
detached from their context,—has been a very great hindrance in 
their way, in a world which has learnt more and more to value 
the results of historical criticism, and to see the mistake of 
detaching anything that you wish to study truly, from the cir- 
cumstances of its origin. Yet it is hardly possible for the 
Evangelical Party to give up this Biblical literalism, without 
also giving up their horror of the doctrine of the gradualness of 
revelation—of the slow historical evolution of that revelation. 

To sum up, it has always been, we think, of the very essence 
of the Evangelical procedure to bring into the strongest and 
most absolute contrast “the filthy rags ” of human nature, on 
the one hand, and the free gift of the divine grace and atone- 
ment, on the other hand. Evangelicals would hardly admit the 
possibility of any process of sanctification preceding con- 
version; they would hardly admit the possibility of any- 
thing gradual and natural in the character of conversion ; 
they would hardly admit the possibility that the body could 
become the channel of God’s influence over the mind, as 
well as the mind the channel of God’s influence over the body; 
and they would hardly admit the possibility that in the Bible, 
which they regard as God’s book, and identify almost: abso- 
lutely with God, there is anything really human, really im- 
perfect, really ambiguous, least of all, really erroneous. Thus 
their conception of religion is essentially a crude and abrupt 
one, which severs man far too absolutely from God, and ren- 
ders it almost impossible to regard any permanent relation be- 
tween God and man as possible at all except by a sheer miracle of 
grace, which it is the next thing to impious to pretend to under- 
stand or to bring about. In such a world as we have been 
living in for the last fifty years, such a view of religion has been 
growing daily less and less tenable, and we do not wonder, 
therefore, that the worthies of the Evangelical type of Christianity 
are daily dying off and leaving no successors behind them. 





IMPUDENCE. 

ERHAPS the happiest specimen of impudence known to 

the English public, is the picture of Bailey Junior, in 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” but that is an ideal. The living specimen 
of it which will strike Englishmen most just now, is the figure 
of Lord Randolph Churchill. Impudence is sometimes nothing 
more than a premature evidence of self-confidence and power. 
Mr. Disraeli depicted unlimited impudence in “ Vivian Grey,” 
without depicting any real power, whether premature or 
otherwise. But the power was in himself, whether it was in 
Vivian Grey or not; and the political effrontery of his own early 
career was perhaps vindicated (intellectually) by the singular 
achievements of his later life. In cases like this, impudence is 
probably an equivalent for force, though for force deficient in that 
self-distrust and consciousness of inadequacy to the problems 
of life, which any high degree of intellectual vision brings with 
it. But that is hardly true impudence, in the sense which we 
attach to Bailey Junior’s impudence when he asks after 
“our fair friend, Sairah,” and remarks, “ with genteel indiffer- 
ence,” that “there’s the remains of a fine woman about 
Sairah,” but “too much crumb, you know, too fat, Poll;” or 
in the sense which we attach to Lord Randolph Churchill’s im- 
pudence when he compliments the Birmingham democracy in 
almost precisely the same spirit,—as having the remains of attrac- 
tiveness in it, though of an attractiveness now going to wreck in 
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the Radicalism of Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain. Mrs. Gamp, 
when she is told by Bailey Junior that she is “all a-blowin’ 
and a-growin’,” is not—as our readers will remember—dis- 
pleased. She says :—“ Drat the Bragian boldness of that boy. 
What an imperent young sparrow it is!” and her evident 
satisfaction is regarded by Mr. Bailey as a flattering indication 
of her hopeless attachment to himself. Apparently Birmingham 
feels much the same towards Lord Randolph. She is not 
offended at his bold compliments,—rather the contrary. 
“There’s nothin’ he don’t know, in my opinion,” says Mrs. 
Gamp of Bailey Junior; “all the wickedness of the world 
ig Print to him;” and she looks upon his knowingness with 
a sort of fascination. Does not Birmingham feel the same? 
The young upstart tells her, it is true, that Free Trade is a 
delusion, that the chief work of Mr. Bright in life has been a 
failure, and that he intends to reform popular politics altogether ; 
but Birmingham is half-fascinated by the spectacle of such self- 
confidence in a Tory, and simpers with satisfaction at the 
audacity of his proposals. 

Impudent people make others all but believe what they 
want them to believe, just as Bailey Junior almost made Mr. 
Sweedlepipe believe, that he had a beard to be shaved off, and 
that, as a barber, he was at liberty “ to do wot he liked with the 
bits of whisker,” although his face was in reality “as smooth as 
a new-laid egg.” And just so, Lord Randolph Churchill is as 
indifferent to his influence over the Tory ex-Cabinet as Bailey 
Junior was to “the bits of whisker” for which he said that 
he did not care. “I am not the least bit in the confidence of 
the leaders, and though I have laboured hard and unremittingly, 
and, as your great kindness to me to-night proves, not altogether 
without success, I must admit that I do not enjoy the high 
honour of their friendship. Only the other night, one of them 
accused me in the House of Commons of being in secret and 
fraudulent alliance with the Prime Minister for the destruction 
of the Tory Party. I have not been able to gather from their 
speeches or their acts what would be the policy they would 
adopt if the responsibility for government were placed upon 
them.” “If she isn’t” in the Gazette, says Bailey Junior, 
speaking of his old mistress, “she will be,—that bisness never 
can be carried on without me;” and Lord Randolph manages 
to convey to Birmingham precisely the same impression of the 
one condition without which the Tory Party could never carry 
on the business with the smallest hope of success. And though 
Sir Stafford Northcote sends a flying missile at his head now 
and then, just as Mrs. Todgers sent “small articles of iron- 
mongery and hardware at the boy,” Sir Stafford thereby 
only confirms Lord Randolph, if not in his conviction, at least 
in his determination to seem convinced, that the Tory adminis- 
tration will soon be bankrupt without the support of his 
abilities. And unquestionably he has gained something 
of the repute of a leader by the very same means by which 
Bailey Junior gained something of the repute of a man,—by 
unblushingly assuming the repute, and acting precisely as if he 
really were what he assumes to be. 


What puzzles one about impudence, is how far it is a real 
force in life, and how far a source of weakness. Bailey 
Junior, no doubt, advanced himself by his impudence from the 
position of polishing boots in a boarding-house, to the position 
of tiger behind the cabriolet of a swindler, and was much more 
comfortable in the latter position than in the former. Un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Disraeli, without his political effrontery, might 
not have risen to the great position which he did attain, and 
undoubtedly, too, he valued that great position, and would not 
willingly have been without any quality which raised him 
to it. Undoubtedly, again, Lord Randolph Churchill is a much 
more considerable figure in the public eye than he would have 
been but for the almost measureless effrontery of his political 
career; and no doubt he, too, is profoundly aware of what he 
has gained by assuming to know that of which he was quite 
ignorant, and by assuming to be that which he is not. But then, 
there is a great set-off against the advantages of effrontery, which 
itis impossible to ignore. Bailey Junior’s brass got him mixed up 
with a swindler of a very dangerous kind, and might easily have 
implicated him in the toils of the deadly revenge taken on his 
master. Mr. Disraeli, with all his striking abilities, had more 
than once to pay the penalty of very silly and very rash boasts 
and speeches,—boasts and speeches on which only matchless 
audacity would have ventured. And it cannot for a moment 
be doubted that Lord Randolph Churchill’s effrontery, though 
it may place him, in the opinion of the masses, in the rank of 








statesmen, will render all the statesmen shy of him, and 
in all probability disinclined to co-operate with a speaker so 
ignorant and so presumptuous. The truth is, that in every pur- 
suit in which blundering is fatal, impudence is fatal also. The 
impudent engineer is sure to be cured sooner or later of his 
impudence by finding that his engines will not run, or that his 
lines will not pay. The impudent lawyer,—impudent, we mean, 
without knowledge,—even if his impudence gets him clients, 
will soon oblige those clients to desert him, by the pitfalls into 
which he leads them. The impudent builder will build what soon 
falls down again, and the impudent chemist will soon blow him- 
self into the air. It is only in the case of an empirical art like 
politics, where the authority appealed to is very apt to know as 
little of the truth as the mountebank himself, that impudence is 
not so dangerous as to be certainly fatal. Undoubtedly, politics 
is a field in which a clever mountebank has more chance of 
deceiving the public for a considerable length of time, than in 
most others. But even in politics we should say that impudence, 
unless it be so superficial as to be dropped completely the 
moment it has answered its purpose of bringing a man into 
notoriety, is much more of a mischief than of an advantage. 
Just look at Lord Randolph Churchill’s case. He cannot now 
accept the principles of Free-trade without being con- 
stantly taunted with his positive and reiterated declara- 
tions that Free-trade is all humbug, and that we owe to 
the gold discoveries and the extension of railways all the 
advantages which Free-traders have attributed to Free-trade. 
He cannot speak of the present Government in the tone of 
a statesman, without laying himself open to the retort that 
either he must have deliberately falsified his opinion of it to 
gain influence, or must have had so weak a judgment a few 
months ago, that he had mistaken for a pack of infamous “ poli- 
tical imposters ” “ never equalled since the days of the famous 
Cabal,” who have “ entered on the high-road of political crime,” 
and “ whose every act is either a sham ora fraud,” statesmen 
whom he had since discovered to be worthy of all national 
respect, and of the complete confidence of a great party. He 
cannot adopt a sane Egyptian policy without being reminded of 
his furious onslaught on all the opponents of Arabi Pasha. 
And he cannot even canvass Birmingham without so far alter- 
ing his former political attitude towards the popular policy as 
to raise the gravest doubts of his present sincerity. If it were 
not that political memory is very short, he would already 
have spoken himself out of every chance of representing 
either a sane party, or a common-sense constituency; and 
though political memory is, fortunately for him, very short, 
it is certain that he has already raised in all sound minds a 
feeling of distrust and contempt, which it would take years of 
reticence and sobriety to extinguish. Impudence is weakness 
in all departments of life where it is at once brought to the test 
of fact; and fortunately, even politics, full as they are of the 
opportunity for looseness, are tested by facts in the end. The 
Bailey Juniors of the world get up a step or two in life easily 
enough; but, as a rule, they get up a few steps only to fall down 
again, and break their heads. Whether the Bailey Junior of 
politics will succeed better or worse, must depend on his power 
to disencumber himself speedily of the ineffable effrontery by 
the help of which he has made himself what he is. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—=——— 
MR. STRUTT ON THE FRANCHISE BILL. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your issue of April 5th, you quote some remarks of 
mine on the Reform Bill, as an instance of an assumption on 
the part of Conservatives, “that the more numerous a class is 
the more dangerous and unconstitutional it is to give it any repre- 
sentation adequate to its numbers.” I beg to entirely deny 
making such an assumption. I freely admit that if any interest 
is to predominate, it should be that of the most numerous class, 
provided that there is no difference between that and other 
classes in other respects ; but, Sir, it surely might be reasonably 
maintained, as every English statesman of eminence and almost 
every political English thinker has maintained in the past, 
that it is unwise, since it is an unfortunate fact that we are 
in England divided into distinct classes more than elsewhere, 
that any class, however numerous, should have an influence 
predominating over that of all other classes combined. I think 
it cannot be denied—though flattery of the working-classes is 80 
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popular now, that it may be—that the artisan class, though 
more numerous, is less educated and more ignorant than the 
classes whose power it is entirely throwing into insignificance 
with the aid of this Reform Bill; and that if one argument— 
their number—is in favour of their having increased power, 
there is another—their comparative ignorance—which must 
bear the other way. And I deny, Sir, the fairness of your argu- 
ment that I do not admit the force of numbers, simply because 
I attach more weight to that of education, considering that the 
happiness of millions are concerned who will under the Reform 
Bill still remain unenfranchised, including the 250 million in- 
habitants of India. 

I did not, however, in my speech go as far as that, though the 
reports of it might mislead the reader. I look upon Consti- 
tutionalism as dead and buried, and Democracy as already 
present with us. I did not, therefore, attempt to argue that 
any person should be kept out of the exercise of the franchise 
permanently ; but I did insist that it was unwise, so soon after 
the last Reform Bill and such a short time since the commence- 
ment of compulsory education, to bring in such a revolutionary 
measure, which hands over to one class the entire government of 
the country. To show that it was not numbers in themselves I 
dreaded, I went further, and said that I believed a residential 
franchise would not give so much power to the artisans as the 
present Bill; and if I was right in my surmise, I would formally 
consider an amendment, moved to enlarge the operation of 
the Bill. Every one of your arguments and your entire 
article would equally be an answer, if it is an answer at all, 
to any one raising doubts about the wisdom of granting man- 
hood suffrage. What we Conservatives want is a little logic 
not arguments that go a great deal further than the manipu- 
lators of them are prepared to go themselves. One word, Sir, 
as to the confidence-in-the-people argument. I freely admit it 
is a telling electioneering cry,—very telling, notwithstanding 
the need of Corrupt-Practices Acts and Sunday-Closing 
Bills. The Conservative Party have not, perhaps, let the 
Liberals have the whole benefit of it. Perhaps even an 
“ingenuous new Member” had better have held his tongue, 
even though he did say he “ objected to this vital question being 
made a game of brag between the political parties.” Truth had 
better be kept in the background in the future. What will pay 
with our intelligent constituencies is flattery, and let both 
parties daub it on wholesale.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Terling Place, Witham. C. H. Srrvrr. 


(Mr. Strutt probably knows very little about the Spectator, 
or he would not insinuate that we either flatter the people or 
praise flattery in others. We have always objected to manhood 
suffrage, on the distinct ground that every man who pleases can 
gain for himself a vote under the present borough franchise, 
and under the coming county franchise; and that nothing but 
mischief is done by enfranchising great numbers of people who 
do not please to make the very small sacrifice requisite for ob- 
taining the vote. Of course, we accept Mr. Strutt’s explanation 
as to the drift of his speech. We had no better report than the 
Times gave us to go upon, and that was very brief.—Hp. 
Spectator. ] 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 

|To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I quite agree with your correspondent, “The Author of 
‘The Party Vote,’” that curious results may happen under any 
scheme of proportional representation that makes use of the 
arbitrary quota found by adding one to the quotient obtained 
on dividing the whole number of votes cast at the election by 
one more than the number of seats to be filled. It is quite true 
than any candidate who can command this quota of votes must 
be returned, but the error is in assuming that he cannot be 
returned by less. If there are one or two independent candi- 
dates on whom votes are wasted, the real quota is less than that 
given by the rule. 

But may I point out to your correspondent that in any 
system—such as that you allowed me to describe a few weeks 
back—under which the electors may vote for any one candidate, 
or for a set (or party), but not for several candidates of different 
parties, or under which, as in the example he puts, the voters 
all “give a strictly party vote,—that is, always give their 
transfer votes to members of their own party,”—the arbitrary 
quota need not be employed? It is the cross transfers that 
make it necessary. I may take his example :— 





Three Liberal Candidates, with 6,000 votes between them. 


Four Conservatives, » 8,200 ,, ” ” 
One Radical, » 8,000 ,, 
One Independent, sy «BOO 65, 


It is clear, on these figures, that by no arrangement could any 
candidate score more than 8,200 votes. 
One Conservative candidate (if only one were 


returned) could command...........sssesseseeees 8,200 votes. 
Two (if two be returned) could command ...... 4,100 each. 
Three (if three be returned) Os + cence 2,733 each. 
Four (if four be returned) Os 5 Acute 2,050 each. 
One Liberal ge AGO <0 “scones 6,000 votes, 
Two Liberals G0; --sewess 3,000 each. 
Three Liberals GO. haben 2,000 each, 
The one Radical can command ,,,...........5..5 3,000 votes. 


The one Independent do. —vissassseeseeeeees 1,300 votes. 
Arrange these numbers in descending orders of magnitude thus, 
—8,000, 6,000, 4,100, 3,000, 3,000, 2,733, 2,050, 2,000, and 1,300, 
There are just so many of them (nine) as there are candidates 
in the field, and they give the quotas to return one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, or nine candidates. There is no 
difficulty in applying this mode of calculation where separate 
(as well as joint) votes are allowed; but I need not trouble you 
with further details, that belong specially to the particular 
system I described. 

May I add that this system—that of allowing candidates to 
stand in quasi-partnership—is not open to the slur you suggest 
on the use of cast-off votes. The other objection you mention, 
to any system of proportional representation, that it may fail 
at a bye-election to supply the place of a minority Member, hag 
never, I confess, had much weight to my mind. It has already 
appeared that, partly from a sense of fair-play, which the 
system helps to encourage, and partly from the difficulty of 
finding a decent candidate of the party of the majority willing 
to contest a seat he will probably forfeit at the next General 
Election, the seat will often remain with the minority. But 
suppose they do lose their representation for a time, is that 
a reason they should never have one? Let us do justice in this 
imperfect world where we can.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln’s Inn, April 16th. Cuartes T. Mitcue.y. 





OVER-PRESSURE IN SCHOOLS. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTOR.’’) 
Srr,—At the recent meeting of Board-School Managers, held at 
the Rooms of the Society of Arts, Mr. Forster and Mr. Mundella 
both made a very important statement in their excellent 
speeches. They admitted the existence of over-pressure upon 
some children under the present system, but they said that the 
managers of Board Schools might themselves apply the remedy 
by personal supervision,—by seeing that the teachers did not 
unduly force forward weakly, underfed, backward, or stupid 
children. 

That statement appeared to me, as a school manager, most 
important. But grave difficulties presented themselves to my 
mind in regard to it. Inspectors think themselves bound to 
insist that children of a certain age (over seven) shall pass up 
into a certain Standard. And if they are not found qualified to 
do so, the blame is laid upon the teacher. Moreover, our system of 
payment by results makes it the direct interest of the teacher 
not to admit any relaxation of the rule, but to push forward all 
children alike. Now, how can school managers successfully 
contend against inspectors and teachers in this particular, under 
existing arrangements? Yet it is quite certain that mental 
capacity and brain-power are not always proportionate to age. 
A child may have come recently to the school; or he may be 
sickly and ill-fed; or, again, he may be naturally slow, and late 
in his development. I have known many such cases in our own 
school, and speak feelingly, for I was a dunce of a child myself. 
But the food question is a most serious one. The amount of 
intellectual work expected of Board-School children is often 
more than they, with their underfed bodies, ought to do, and 
the results are often extremely deplorable. 

Let us never forget that education and cram are not the same 
thing. The preparation of all sorts of examination tasks is not 
necessarily cultivation of our faculties. The brains of little 
children especially, as doctors agree, ought not to be worked too 
early. For them are needed plenty of play in the open air, 
plenty of exercise, outings in the country, drill, singing, and 
kindergarten employments; above all, kindly influence of kindly 
and wise teachers, lessons in mutual forbearance, healthful 
intercourse with one another. These, and the free exercise of 
their own observation, are the best education for them. It is 
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perfectly true that they enjoy in our schools far better air, and 
even more opportunities for childish amusements, than they 
could have in their too often miserable homes; but town children 
have inherited a weakly constitution and heads unaccustomed 
to book-learning. They are, moreover, as a rule, very indiffer- 
ently nourished. Personally, I am bound to add, that I have 
found teachers considerate and kind; but they are placed in a 
wery difficult position, and we cannot be sure of always getting 
‘teachers who are considerate and kind, as well as skilful and 
book-learned. I will only add, that managers are often profes- 
sional men, with little spare time at their disposal, and that I 
gravely doubt the wisdom of paying teachers by results.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ropen Norn 
[Mr. Noel appears to have overlooked two or three considera- 
tions of some importance :—(1.) The Government grant is not 
paid to teachers, but to managers, and is determined in part by 
the numbers and in part by the efficiency of the school. “ Pay- 
ment by results ” may be a legitimate way of dispensing a large 
public fund, and yet a very wrong way of rewarding individual 
teachers. If the managers choose to pay their teacher on a 
wrong system, and to tempt him to use improper means of 
augmenting the grant, that is their fault, and not the fault of 
the Government. (2.) There is no rule in the Code for classify- 
ing scholars by age, and no practice which prevents children on 
coming into the school from being placed by the teacher at any 
age in the standard for which they are fitted; but there is, of 
course, a general rule that a scholar who has passed in one 
‘standard shall advance to the next in the following year. 
Reasonable exceptions, however, are freely allowed, and Mr. 
Mundella’s Code for the first time makes special provision for 
entire exemption, or for re-presentation in the same standard 
whenever a good reason can be assigned. The cases described 
by Mr. Noel are precisely those to which this provision would 
apply. (3.) We have failed altogether to find any require- 
ments in the new Code which are in excess of those of 
former years. In some respects they are relaxed, notably in the 
case of infant-schools, in which for the first time simple con- 
versational lessons, games, exercises, and varied employments 
are recognised as “ results,’ of at least equal importance to 
regular instruction in determining the amount of the grant. 
(4.) Every one of the cases hitherto publicly alleged as to ill- 
health arising from school-lessons, has broken down, on exam- 
ination of the evidence, and has proved to be the result of other 
causes. (5.) After all, the learning of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic forms part, at least, of the business for which 
children come to school. To designate this as “ cram,” and to 
speak of the school as if it were mainly concerned with the 
food, and the recreation of the scholars, is surely to misconceive 
seriously the very definite and limited function, for which a 
Department of Public Education exists at all—Ep. Spectator} 





THE PROPOSAL OF ABERDEEN. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’| 
Sm,—Your correspondent, “ Spero Meliora,” puts the case very 
mildly indeed, when he says that “there are difficulties un- 
doubtedly in the re-endowment matter” of this proposal. The 
proposal is that there should be Disestablishment without dis- 
endowment in Scotland, upon the basis that the other Presby- 
terian churches in the land should get a share in the present 
endowments. 

Now, I leave Free-Church brethren to speak for themselves 
in this matter, but I trust you will permit me to say that, from 
the United Presbyterian point of view, the difficulties that stand 
in the way of such a proposal are manifestly insuperable. For 
nearly half a century this Church has been publicly declaring 
that these endowments are not warrantable on any ground of 
Scripture or justice, and we cannot be expected to regard it as 
either kind or complimentary, in this view, to have such a 
proposal made to us. 

It is an affront to our intelligence, and to our honesty, or to 
both, to expect that we could entertain such a proposal. In the 
debates on the subject in the Aberdeen Synod, it seemed to be 
assumed that “ the pious ancestor” theory of these endowments 
had never been looked into by the voluntaries of Scotland, and 
that, so far forth, our decision on the question of endowments 
was not intelligent, and ought to be reviewed and reversed. 
This is an entire mistake. As united Presbyterians, we have 


intelligently made up our minds as to the nature of these 
endowments, and have deliberately condemned them. 
And if our Established Church brethren account us to be 





intelligent in our voluntaryism in this particular, how can they 
imagine that, as honest men, we can accept any share in these 
endowments, which we have all along consistently and per- 
sistently condemned ?—I an, Sir, &c., 
D. K. AUCHTERLONIE. 
Craigdam Manse, Aberdeenshire, April 14th. 





THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION. 
[To rue Epitor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Rev. F. O. Morris, has displayed his 
usual high feeling in repudiating, with honest indignation, the 
charge made against the Clergy of general indifference on the 
subject of scientific cruelty. Mr. Morris’s own excellent sermon 
and active efforts, the three admirable sermons of Mr. David 
Wright (the third of which you justly praised last week), the 
sermons of Dr. Vaughan, of the Temple, of Mr. Husband, 
of Folkestone, of Dr. Trunlett, of Belsize, and Mr. Ber- 
nard, of Ripple (just published by our Society), and the 
invaluable works of Mr. Augustine Chudleigh, are all evid- 
ences on Mr. Morris’s side. To these I may-add two excellent 
speeches by the Bishop of Winchester, and one most weighty 
one by the Bishop of Oxford, delivered respectively at anti- 
vivisection meetings in Southampton, Bournemouth, and 
London. Among the clergy who are members of the 
Victoria-Street and International Society, we have also 
the honour to reckon the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of Llandaff, Hon. and 
Rev. James Leigh, Canon Puckle, Dr. Ridding, Archdeacon 
Whately, the Dean of Tuam, Canon Goddard, Canon Lewis, 
Canon Wilberforce, and Canon Banes, Mr. H. G. J. 
Clements, Dr. Cruddock, Mr. Foxley, Mr. Mathews, Mr. 
Sinden, Mr. Verschoyle. Beside these, among the 50,000 
signatures which form the annual average of the petitions 
to Parliament which pass through our office, there are 
always a very large number of names of clergymen, both of 
the Church of England and of various Dissenting bodies. 
Among the former have been those of Canon Carter and Mr. 
Gutch. Among the latter there was on one occasion, at the 
time when our petitions only asked for stringent restriction of 
vivisection, the name of every Unitarian minister in the 
London district, headed by Dr. James Martineau. 

Two causes have, I believe, hindered the Clergy from taking 
more universally an interest in this subject. ‘The first is the 
natural and excusable one of the multitude of charities and 
agitations always clamouring for their attention. ‘The second 
is less honourable,—their want of either moral courage or of saga- 
city. They are aware that much of their dogmatic teaching of 
theology is supposed to be in antagonism to modern science, and 
they are loth to bring in another element of strife between them 
and that terrible power. They are, in short, fain to throw the 
poor brutes overboard, if by so doing they may still those raging 
waves, and pilot the bark of the Church through the storm. 
How false and short-sighted is such a policy, it is needless for 
me to point out; but I have reason, with sorrow, to believe that 
it had no small share, consciously or unconsciously, in leading 
to the late deplorable defeat at Oxford. 

In conclusion, permit to say that those clergymen who, like 
Mr. Morris, desire to express publicly their detestation of vivi- 
section have now an excellent opportunity of sodoing. Special 
petitions praying both Houses of Parliament to pass Mr. 
Reid’s Bill for the total prohibition of vivisection are now in 
course of signature by clergymen of the Church of England 
only. Before presentation, the names attached to them will be 
copied and published. 

I earnestly beg every clergyman who desires to put an end to 
the scientific torture of animals to send for a copy of this peti- 
tion to our office, and to return it with his signature, and those 
of as many of his friends as he can obtain. Letters addressed 
to B. Bryan, Esq., Secretary, 1 Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
will receive immediate attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frances Power Cosse, Hon. Sec. 

1 Victoria Street, Faster Monday. 





F. D. MAURICE AND J. MACLEOD CAMPBELL. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—I am reading that profoundly interesting book “The Life 
of Maurice,’ and in common, I am sure, with all who are well 
acquainted with the writings of Maurice and those of his friend 
Mr. Campbell, cannot but share Colonel Maurice’s consternation 
at Campbell’s remark, quoted by Principal Shairp, of St. 
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Andrew’s, regarding Maurice’s estimate of Sin. That anything 
so perversely untrue to fact as the assertion that Maurice under- 
valued men’s “ sense of quilt,” or wished men to ignore it as an 
irrelevance, should have fallen from so thoughtful a man and 
profound a theologian as the author of “Campbell on the 
Atonement,” is certainly one of the curiosities of criticism. It 
is not too much to say that there is not a sermon or 
lecture that Maurice ever delivered that does not assert or 
imply—often with the most touching eloquence and earnestness 
—the precise opposite of the doctrine attributed to him by 
Macleod Campbell. 


That a single student of Maurice’s writings should have thus 
mistaken his drift on a subject that underlies all his theological 
teaching, is strange enough; but, more strange still, it would 
appear, from what Colonel Maurice tells us, that Principal 
Shairp agreed with him, or, at least, was honestly surprised at 
any exception being taken to his report of Campbell’s remark. 
Perhaps, however, some light may be thrown on this concurrence 
of view by an extract from Mr. Shairp’s Reminiscences of 
Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, the dear and valued friend, it 
will be remembered, of both Maurice and Campbell. I quote 
from the “Letters of Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen (1840- 
1870),” edition of 1877 (p. 364). Principal Shairp, in these 
Reminiscences, writes as follows :— 

“Arising, perhaps, out of this tendency in Mr. Erskine to be 
absorbed in one great truth, which he made to overbear all other 
truths that opposed it, was his belief in the final restitution of all 
men. This seemed to him to be the only legitimate issue of the 
Gospel. The conviction that it was so, grew on him latterly, and he 
expressed it freely. He used to dwell much on those passages in St. 
Paul’s Epistles which seemed to him to favour this cherished 
belief of his. In one thing, however, Mr. Erskine was altogether 
unlike most of those who hold the tenets of Universalism. No man 
I ever knew had a deeper feeling of the exceeding evil of sin, and 
of the Divine necessity that sin must always be misery. His univer- 
salistic views did not in any way relax his profound sensé of God’s 
abhorrence of sin.” 

This passage bears in no way upon Macleod Campbell's read- 
ing of the doctrine of Maurice; but it does throw some light, I 
conceive, upon Principal Shairp’s concurrence with that inter- 
pretation. It is clear from the passage just quoted that Mr. 
Shairp supposes the natural and obvious inference from “ Uni- 
versalism ’”’ (though Erskine is generously excepted from the 
rule), to be that those who hold that belief think lightly of sin. 
I cannot, of course, say what precise meaning Mr. Shairp 
attaches to the word “ Universalism ;” but we know the one 
single meaning Maurice and Erskine would have sanctioned in 
it. They held that sin was so awful and terrible a thing, that 
for God to condemn a human being to be in a sinful state for 
ever, is contrary to all that we know of His nature and purposes. 
I am not here expressing any agreement or disagreement with 
this view. I only venture to protest against the quiet assump- 
tion that earnest thinkers like Mr. Maurice had had their 
“sense of God's abhorrence of sin” relaacd, because they dared 
to “ trust the larger hope,”—that no man would be doomed by 
God to an eternity of that sin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aurrep AINGER. 


OLDER ENGLAND. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE ** Specrator.’’ ] 

Sir,—Permit me, as one who has paid some attention to 
English philology, to enter a strenuous protest against the 
ety mologies—I might more truly say, pseudologies—advanced by 
Mr. Hodgetts in his work, which your reviewer quotes (p. 448), 
but too leniently abstains from stigmatising. Unless we are 
to believe that Skeat, and Fick, and Grimm, and Curtius, 
and Diez, and Littré, and Scheler have laboured altogether in 
vain, there can be no doubt that Mr. Hodgetts is under a series 
of delusions. I contine myself to those instances of his method 
which are cited in your notice. “ Sword” is not etymologically 
the thing sworn upon (though, of course, that custom prevailed, 
teste Hamlet), but simply “the wounder;” while swear is of 
quite distinct origin. “ Board,” in nautical usage, as in “ star- 
board,” ‘‘Jarboard,” has probably no direct connection with Anglo- 
Saxon bord, a shield (as contended), but is merely a survival 
of Icelandic bordh, denoting (1), a plank; (2), the side of a ship 
(Vigfusson). Mr. Hodgetts is very unhappy in his remarks on 
this word, since *‘ back-board,” which he adduces, has nothing 
to do with our “ back,” but is akin to German back, the fore- 
castle, and denotes “the forecastle side’? (German, back-bord), 
i.e., the “ larboard’’; and this latter word can scarcely mean 
the “lower” or “lurking” side, if the old English form, ladde- 





borde, is to be taken into account. Surely, too, “ above board ™ 
is merely the converse of “under the table,” not under-hand, or- 
concealed, like much of the manipulations at spiritualistic 
séances. Again, “lance” is, of course, no curtailment of landege. 
knecht, but a straightforward derivative through the French 
from Latin lancea ; though the same cannot be said of lansquenet: 
and the old corrupt form, lanceknight. But, strangest of all, we: 
are assured that ‘‘ Ash Wednesday ” (Dies cinerwm) is properly 
and originally in Scandinavian the Wednesday of the Ash tree 
(fraxvinus), though the Icelanders themselves, unfortunately, 
refuse to know anything of an ashka-ddhinsdagr, and do religiously: 
observe an dsku-ddhinsdagr or dsku-dagr, the day of ashes, aska 
(see Cleasby and Vigfusson, p. 25; and Hampson, “ Medii Myvi, 
Kalendarium, Glossary,” p. 25). Finally, “holly” (Anglo. 
Saxon holen) has nothing in the world to do with “holy” 
(Anglo-Saxon hélig), though holly-hock has. 

These light-hearted excursions into the domain of philology 
are, I suppose, one more instance of the proverbial reluctance of 
the cobbler to restrict himself to his too familiar last. We. 
would hardly have expected, however, to find these theories 
gravely propounded to a select circle in our National Museum 
of Antiquities. They might possibly have found a place in the 
fossil department, among the prehistoric curiositiey.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. Suytur Patwer, 

Curate of Woodford, Essex. 





“ JINGO.” 


[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SpECTATOR.’’| 


Sir,—With all due deference to so high an authority as Prince: 
Lucien Bonaparte, I incline to the opinion that the most 
probable derivation of the word “ Jingo” is that given by the 
author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” in the subjoined foot-note to 
the “Lay of St. Dunstan” :—‘ St. Jingo, or Gengo (Gengulphus), 
sometimes styled the living Jingo, from the great tenaciousness 
of vitality exhibited by his severed members. See his legend as 
recorded hereafter in the present volume.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. B.C. 





STEELE, OR CONGREVE? 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I missed seeing anythivg of this controversy while it was 
in its earlier stages. Still, I think you will say it is not too late- 
to point out the curious mistake into which you and Mr. Swin- 
burne alike seem to have’fallen. The description of Aspasia in 
the forty-second number of the Y'atlerv is, I believe, unques- 
tionably by Congreve. But then the beautiful words, “To 
love her is a liberal education,” are not to be found in that 
essay. They are to be found, as any one can see for him- 
self, in the forty-ninth number of the Z'atler, and in an essay 
written, I believe, unquestionably by Steele. The forty-ninth 
number of the J'utler contrasts Aspasia, Congreve’s Aspasias 
no doubt, with a certain Leucippe, and says of the former, that 
“to behold her is an immediate check to loose behaviour, and to 
love her is a liberal education.” It is then, after all, to the 
“ sentimental debauchee,” as Mr. Swinburne calls him, to Dick 
Steele, that we are to attribute the words so often quoted.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

15 Lbury Street, S.W., April 16th. Justin McCarruy. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CHARITY. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “‘SprcTaTor,’’] 

Sir,—I must not appropriate the honour due to Mr. Reginald 
Stuart Poole, the originator of the plan of the lectures, and my 
adviser and helper throughout. The omission on which you 
remark will, I hope, be filled up another year, and come con- 
veniently after Greek and Roman charity. By a reference to 
your advertising columns, the dates of the lectures will be 
ascertained.—I am, Sir, &c., Brooke LAMBERT. 

The Vicarage, Greenwich, S.E., April 15th. 





COURTESY IN BIRDS. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘'SprectTaTor.’’} 
Sir,—We are all familiar with the delightful gallantry with 
which a barn-door cock will, on finding food, call his hens, and 
point out the food, and bow and scrape while they eatit. I 
witnessed, however, the other day, an act of such perfect 
courtesy on the part of two little birds, that I think you will be 
glad to record it. We have a large cage in which are a number 
of various birds, among them a cock goldfinch and two little 
mannikins. These latter little sober-coloured birds we con- 
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pow very uninteresting. Wishing, however, to provide a 
mate for the goldfinch, I one evening bought a hen canary, and 
the next morning turned it into the cage with the others. None 
of the other birds took the least notice of the new arrival, but 
the two little mannikins placed themselves side by side by the 
seed-vessel, and, the canary being on a perch above, they fed her 
in turn with seed, lifting up their little black heads, one after 
the other, and letting her take the seed out of their stumpy 
white beaks. This appeared to be pure courtesy to the lady 
stranger. We have seen no repetition of the act; but, one of 
the mannikins having got wet one day, we watched the canary 
returning the courtesy, by trying to dry its feathers by passing 
them through her beak.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wma. Watsuam Beprorp, 
Bishop Suffragan for East London. 








POETRY. 


TO A PRIMROSE. 


Litre rustic flower, in thee 
Emblem true of BEN we see, 
Artless, modest, (such was he) 

Full of sweet simplicity, 

Softly, innocently wild, 

Nature’s unassuming child. 

Had’st thou not before been known, 
By his tomb thou must have grown, 
And some new Ovid sung of this 
Lovely metamorphosis,— 
Fragrant, humble, tender blossom, 
Fit for every Tory bosom ! 





THE CUCKOO. 


Wairtep and longed-for voice! which stirs the heart 
‘With dreams of sunny days and summer joys, 
First heard when vernal woods are waving green, 
And blue-bells’ mimic skies beneath the shade 

Are starred with primrose. Sound more welcome far 
Than all the thin-piped warblings of the grove, 
“The full-voiced cuckoo’s sweet monotony, 

Note under note, repeated o’er and o’er 

“With child-like glee as at a trick new found. 
‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo! as blithe in these grey days 

As in those joyous springs long since flown by, 
‘When all the world seemed big with nameless good, 
And hearts beat quick for deeds of high emprise 
And unknawn wonders coming with the years. 

Tis April in our eyes when thou art heard— 

Half smiles, half tears,—half rapture, half despair ! 
The years are gone, the wonders still to seek, 

And little won of all we hoped to win. 

Good unattained and poor results of time 
‘Courting our vain pursuit have mocked it still, 

As thou hast mocked, retreating field by field ; 
Like rainbow-ends which touch the common earth 
With gleams of heaven, but never meet our grasp. 
So seldom true has thy sweet promise proved ; 

It flies afar, ere Autumn’s chills fall drear, 

‘To wake its charm where youth and sunshine dwell, 
Impatient as thyself of adverse skies. 

Fain would we dream that thou wilt roam no more, 
But make thy stay perennial near our homes, 

"Thy spring-tide cadence constant to our woods, 
Nor spread thy vagrant wing for brighter shores. 
Chant on, dear bird, thy well-remembered lay, 

And cheat our willing hearts now once again, 

With hopes of fairer flowers and sweeter fruits 
Than ever yet were ours in summers past. 


Woodford, Essex. A. Smytue Patmer. 





AFTER HEINE. 


Ar first I felt in uttermost despair, 

And said ‘*O Lord, this cross I cannot bear.” 
But I have borne it, and I bear it now, 
Only, oh only, do not ask me how. 





_ 
BOOKS. 
eet as 
MRS. BRAY.* 
“Turre are three classes,” says Coleridge, “into which all the 
women past seventy that ever I knew are to be divided :—1. 
That dear old soul. 2. That old woman. 38. That old witch.” 
Every one who reads the autobiography of Mrs. Bray, supple- 
mented by the unnecessarily apologetic narrative of her godson, 
and renews his acquaintance with her “ Talbas,” and “ Protest- 
ants,” and “ White Hoods ” with the help of the new edition of 
her romances, which Messrs, Chapman and Hall have so oppor- 
tunely issued, must say, and say emphatically, that she belongs 
to the first of Coleridge’s three classes. We might even go further, 
and in an Edgworthian or Irish bull direction, and say that not 
only was Mrs. Bray “a dear old soul” during the period—nearly a 
quarter of a century—that she lived after reaching the Scrip- 
tural limit of three-score-and-ten, but that she always was “a 
dear old soul.” At all events, if the late Mr. Greg was justified 
in describing women of a certain class of sympathies as “old 
maids ab ovo,” we may say that Mrs. Bray belongs to the 
class of “dear old souls ab ovo.” She was one of those 
“Glad hearts! without reproach or blot!” whose lives, 
unchequered by adventure, undisturbed by passion, are one 
long walk by moonlight. One great misfortune, indeed, befell 
her. She suddenly lost her first husband, Charles Stothard, a 
promising artist, who died through falling from a ladder ina 
church in which he was engaged in sketching, at a time when 
she was expecting to become a mother. Then her placid forti- 
tude stood her in good stead. Otherwise, her life was singularly 
serene. Born in London on Christmas Day, 1790, Anna Eliza 
Kempe, whose father was of a good Chelsea family, was 
delicately brought up, and in youth had no more serious 
annoyances than that caused by the cross temper of an old 
lady with whom she was brought in contact during her 
school days. She tells us that she had her little difficulties 
before her first marriage, which took place in 1818. But, 
although endowed with beauty of a refined type, she appears to 
have been in no sense a coquette, and her union with Charles 
Stothard was but the mellowirg of an acquaintanceship.’ Her 
marriage was a happy one. She accompanied her husband on his 
artistic excursions to Normandy and elsewhere, and, inheriting 
literary tastes, and having been thrown at an early age into the 
society of literary folks, she wrote letterpress for his sketches, 
and began the writing of those romances which gave her a 
pleasing and easy employment till the end of the active 
portion of her life. Here is her account of a winter evening 
while Charles Stothard was alive :—‘ Charles, unless when at 
the Antiquarian Society, or engaged in. business, spent all 
his evenings at home, and often read to us till nearly bed-time. 
How well I remember the scene! My dear father, with his fine 
and venerable head, seated in his easy-chair, and listening to 
the stories of Sir Walter Scott or the narratives of Froissart. 
My dear mother and myself, engaged with the needle, and 
Charles with the book in his hand, seated in the chimney-corner.” 
This is happiness, undoubtedly, but it is the happiness of the 
evening of life,—the happiness of the “ dear old soul.” Having 
recovered from her one tragedy—the fatal accident to her 
husband, followed by the death of her infant child—Mrs, 
Stothard married the Rev. Edward Bray, Vicar of Tavistock. 
Her second marriage brought her the perfection of that gentle 
pleasure for which she was by temperament suited. Mr. Bray was 


‘"}aman of handsome face—as a portrait which is given in this 


“ Autobiography” shows—and dignified presence, who had 
written vers de société in his youth; was an elocutionist of the 
Kemble school; and hurled “ Trismegistus ” at his ignorant but 
pleased parishioners, in sermons that 
“ Never said or showed 
That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road, 

From Jerome or from Athanasius.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Bray walked in the trim garden of the vicarage 
of Tavistock, or ambled over Dartmoor, rich in natural 
scenery and historical associations, talking on some literary or 
antiquarian subject, or aiding each other in composition. For 
Mr. Bray thought there were no such romances as Mrs. Bray’s, 
and Mrs. Bray thought her Edward the greatest preacher in the 
world. The slamming of a door by a careless housemaid or the 
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sending by the cook of vegetables to the table under-boiled was 
the worst affliction they experienced; the visit of some friend 
from London, such as their idol, poet-laureate Southey, their 
greatest event. Mr. Kempe, who finds in Mrs. Bray’s diary the 
record of no worse sins than this, ‘‘ Spent on myself £5; £1 of 
this I think I spent foolishly ; to mind not to do so again,” 
gives a leaf from one of her journals containing “a plan of study 
for the winter.”” It closes with, “To practise the hour after 
dinner that Edward drinks his wine.’ On this Mr. Kempe 
comments :— 

“What a picture of the tranquil life in that lonely vicarage is con- 
jured up by the last sentence! The dignified figure of the Vicar, 
sitting bolt upright in his chair, slowly sipping his port of the 
choicest vintage, as he meditates over his morning studies among the 
Fathers or in the Divina Comedia, and now and then listens appre- 
ciatively as his wife executes some difficult passages of the Kreuzer 
Sonata with more than ordinary emphasis; followed by the comfort- 
able evening spent in reading aloud (always by her) a chapter of 
Alison’s History of Europe, or of Southey’s latest publication ; or, on 
rare occasions, the last finished chapter of one of her own novels, 
which would be received with that courteous and complacent criticism 
with which the pair habitually regarded one another’s productions, 
and which added so much solid satisfaction and happiness to the lives 
of both. A picture of rest unattainable in these bustling days !” 
The happiest of married unions comes to an end. Mr. Bray 
died at the age of eighty, and his widow removed to Brompton. 
In her ninety-fifth year, her long and, on the whole, delightful 
walk by moonlight came to an end. 


The one notable episode in Mrs. Bray’s life, with the excep- 
tion of the death of her first husband, was her attempt 
to become an actress. As Anna Eliza Kempe, she was an 
adorer of Shakespeare and Mrs. Siddons, and had pleased her 
relatives and friends by appearances in what are now-a-days 
known as “ amateur theatricals.” At that time the high char- 
acter of Mrs. Siddons had temporarily raised the position of the 
stage, and it was not considered extraordinary that a young lady 
of refinement should try her fortuneon the boards. It was actually 
arranged that Miss Kempe should appear at the Bath Theatre 
in the character of Belvidera, in Otway’s Venice Preserved. But 
she caught cold in travelling from London to Bath, her engage- 
ment was cancelled, and she was mortified to find that in voice 
and in physical respects generally she was unequal to the career 
of an actress. So she drifted into literature. But Mrs. Bray 
never really lived in the city of letters ; she never got beyond the 
suburbs. She met Sir Walter Scott, Giffard, and Mrs. Opie, 
but she was in no sense intimate with them, and her impressions 
of them seem as slight and superficial as her criticisms of such 
different authors as Rousseau and Richardson, which are to be 
found in her autobiography. Her one literary friend was Southey, 
who reviewed some of her works, kept up a correspondence 
with her, and visited 'avistock Vicarage in 1836, along with 
his son, the Rev. Cuthbert Southey. We confess, however, that 
this book adds little to our knowledge of Southey. His letters 
to Mrs. Bray are largely of the nature of good advice and 
kindly criticism. There are some passages in them relating to 
his own Doctor which are rather puzzling. In one letter, 
he says :— 

“The Doctor has been sent me, with the author’s compliments, 

in a hand which is either an unknown one to me, or a disguised one. 
At the first glance, D’Israeli seemed the likeliest person to have 
written it; but upon a perusal, I was satisfied that he could not 
write a style which is at once so easy and so good. Then I thought 
of Rogers, who has both the wit and the feeling that the book dis- 
plays; but I question whether he has the Cervantic bumour, and, 
moreover, he is a Dissenter. It may be Matthias, perhaps. .... . 
But, on the whole, I incline to fix it upon Frere; for in him (and I 
think in no other person) all the requisites for it are united.” 
In another letter he talks about a report that “ poor Coleridge” 
had said to Murray, the publisher, that he (Southey) was the 
author of The Doctor, and says ambiguously,—“ If there should be 
more volumes, the secret will probably be discovered, or the veil 
be laid aside.” Why this mystification, seeing that Southey had 
sucha high opinion of The Doctor—and of himself ? 

Will Mrs. Bray’s historical and “local” romances live ? 
Hardly,—and that in spite of her industry and good taste. 
Her writings are pleasant reading, full of wholesome sentiment ; 
they are a sound, if not rich, dinner claret, compared with the 
brandied rubbish which is published now-a-days by so many 
female novelists. At the best, however, they are well-written 
**exercises,” after the manner of Sir Walter Scott. We prefer 
her “ Warleigh” and “ Fitz of Fitzford,” in which her accur- 
ate local knowledge is shown, to move ambitious historical 
romances like “ The White Hoods ;” the plot of “ Warleigh ” is, 
‘we may add, good and well-developed. In “The White Hoods” 





history is perverted, though that is the fault of the authori- 
ties Mrs. Bray got up, rather than of Mrs. Bray herself. 
Pierre Van den Bossche, the right-hand man and liey- 
tenant of Philip van Artevelde, was one of the greatest 
patriots and ablest popular leaders that the fourteenth 
century produced ; yet in “ The White Hoods” he appears, under- 
the designation of Peter du Bois, as a vindictive and rather 
vulgar intriguer. Then, because Froissart says that ¢ 
“damoiselle” accompanied Philip van Artevelde from Ghent 
to the fatal field of Roosebeke, Mrs. Bray makes out this com- 
panion to be his mistress instead of his wife, Yolande van den 
Broucke. Mrs. Bray’s romances afforded herself and her circle- 
great pleasure; and, when taken along with her autobiography, 
prove what “a dear old soul” she was. Such, we take it, will 
be something like the final judgment of posterity upon her and 
them. 





DR. WARD ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
WE have already given some account of that part of Dr. Ward’s: 
argument which is directed to the proof that a priori assump. 
tions are imposed by the mind itself on all its dealings with the 
exterior and interior world, some of which result in giving shape 
to mathematical and physical science, and others to logical and 
moral truths. We must now pass to that part of the book on 
which Dr. Ward has probably most successfully impressed 
the stamp of his original mind and character,—the defence 
of free-will, and the argument derived from the phenomena 
of free-will for the existence of God. There is no part 
of Dr. Ward’s work which has been more effective than 
his argument for human freedom. ‘The phrase which he first 
introduced into this controversy,—‘ anti-impulsive effort,” 
—has certainly scored more for the libertarian view than any 
amount of argument, however lucid, could have done without it, 
and for this very excellent reason, that it sets a distinctive mark 
on just that unique phenomenon of which the determinists lose 
sight,—a mark which will not permit them to lose sight of it 
any longer. It must be admitted that all the phenomena of 
effort do not necessarily exclude determinism, though the present. 
writer, at least, believes that if there were no such reality 
as “ anti-impulsive effort ” at all, the meaning which we attach 
to painful effort when it is not anti-impulsive,—when it goes 
with and not against the resultant of all the attractions 
that act upon us,—would be very different. For we can 
hardly imagine true effort at all without true volition, 
and volition could not be what it is,—could not add 
something definite to the various forces of which our nature 
disposes,—if it were the mere equivalent of impulse in 
a conscious form. We do not believe that the words. 
“will,” “ volition,” “resolve,” would ever have been evolved im 
any human language, if we had had no power of resisting the 
resultant of all our spontaneous attractions and repulsions; for 
it is this power of resisting that resultant, which gives clearness. 
and meaning to that power of co-operating with the resultant of 
all the attractions acting on us at the moment, on which 
determinists chiefly fix their gaze. When a man, sud- 
denly pricked by a pin or stabbed by a sword, leaps up, as a 
hare leaps when she sees the dogs almost upon her, there is, 
properly speaking, no effort; there is nothing but muscular 
recoil, in which the will has no share. If we had no power 
to resist doing what we should like to do, we should have no 
power to assist ourselves in doing what we should like to do: 
the automatic impulse would be the beginning and end of the 
matter, and effort to do what we wished to do,—that is, the 
strenuous exertion of force in aid of our spontaneous impulse,— 
would be as non-existent as strenuous exertion of force in re- 
sistance to our spontaneous impulse. The explanation of 
effort given by the determinist is that it describes the 
hanging-back which some weaker impulse inspires against 
the overwhelming force of some stronger impulse,—the cver- 
coming of some positive disinclination, by some more positive 
stimulus to action. ‘Thus some people, when they feel pain, 
have a tendency to groan, who yet, if they felt no pain, would 
naturally prefer passiveness; in that case, even if they groan, 
they overcome some slight disposition to be inert; and that, 
the determinists say, is the initial stage of effort. We should 
deny this, and assert that there is never auy effort, properly 
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speaking, where the resultant of all our various impulses is 
simply allowed to take its way. We may be fully conscious 
that we are not gratifying all our wishes, but only the most 
importunate of them, and that we are disappointing others ; but 
that does not give the sense of effort. Dr. Ward’s illustration of 
heroic effort in aid of the spontaneous impulse of our nature,— 
the case, namely, when a courageous officer strains every nerve 
almost to cracking in battle, to ‘pursue the foe,—is a case of real 
effort, though not any adequate evidence of free-will. Still, it is 
the existence of will which makes such effort possible. And 
there would be hardly any such idea as will, if there were no 
free will. If the human will could never resist the resultant 
of all our spontaneous impulses, it would hardly have 
been suspected as existing, only to explain our co-operation 
with them. The man without a will, even if he had the 
fiercest combative instincts in him, would not be able to put 
on any additional strain beyond the fighting-power which 
his automatic combativeness compelled him to display. The 
man with a will could put on that strain in the opposite 
direction. The combatant who strains himself beyond his 
natural strength is the combatant with will, not the com- 
batant without will. However, Dr. Ward does not discuss 
this point. He does not dispute with the determinists the true 
analysis of the case of effort in aid of the spontaneous impulse 
of the moment, but only the case of effort in resistance to the 
spontaneous impulse of the moment. And that, no doubt, is 
the critical point of the whole controversy. He ridicules the 
notion of the determinists that because a man who makes a 
great effort to resist the resultant of his own spontaneous im- 
pulses, must, of course, have some reason, or, as they call 
it, motive, for so doing, therefore; that reason or motive 
must have been the force which actually turned the scale 
against the opposing and conflicting impulses, and that 
any assumption of a free will to give the casting-vote in the 
struggle, is gratuitons and false. And he states the case 
against Mr. Shadworth Hodgson with so much of characteristic 
force and humour, that we must extract the following passage 
as a specimen of this part of his argument :— 


“There is a terse and pithy sentence of Mr. Hodgson’s...... 
which may be taken as summing up his view on this particular 
part of the subject ; and which, we think, conspicuously exhibits the 
necessary narrowness of a Determinist’s psychological insight. When- 
ever we resist predomivant impulse in order to comply with the 
dictates of virtue, ‘ what we most desire at the very moment of choice,’ 
says Mr. Hodgson, ‘is to do our painful duty.’ We maintain that, in 
so speaking, he mixes into one two fundamentally different classes of 
moral action; and that he thereby throws a cloud of confusion and 
misconception over the whole body of relevant psychical phenomena. 
On many occasions, we heartily admit, it is most certain that what 
men most desire under such circumstances is to do their painful duty ; 
but on many other occasions, we maintain, the opposite is equally 
certain. Let us give an illustrative case under each head. I have a 
son, fur whom I entertain the teuderest affection, and in whose pro- 
spects, here and hereafter, I feel the keenest interest. He has ex- 
hibited some very serious fault, and one on which it gives me special 
pain to address him; while, on the other hand, I clearly see that his 
whole future may depend on my administering a severe rebuke. My 
spontaneous impulse, then, is quite intensely directed to so acting, 
though I distinctly bear in mind how exquisite will be my own suffer- 
ing on the occasion. In Mr. Hodgson’s words, what I most desire is 
to do my painful duty. Now take an opposite case. I am a large 
landed proprietor, and I rejoice in my thereby assured income, as a 
means of securely prosecuting my physical, or literary, or philosophical 
studies. Otherwise I am profoundly uninterested in my estate: I 
cannot distinguish wheat from barley ; I am quite indifferent to field 
sports; I have no value whatever for my social position; I have no 
tendency towards personal relation with my agricultural dependants. 
Information reaches me that my agent has been acting with gross 
injustice to various of my tenants, and is endeavouring to stifle their 
complaint. What is my spontaneous impulse? Probably to invent 
some salve for my conscience as regards the tenants, and plunge 
myself afresh in my favourite studies. I have no particular affection 
for my tenants, any more than I have for any other farmers who may 
happen to live in my neighbourhood and pursue their (to me utterly 
unintelligible) avocations. 1 can easily persuade myself, if I choose, 
that I may conscientiously ignore the information I have received, 
and continue, without further inquiry, to repose trast in my agent. 
On the other hand, if i am really conscientious, I am able by means 
of due thought to see clearly where my duty lies. Accordingly, I put 
forth anti-impulsive effort. With sighing and weariness of heart, I 
bid adieu to my studies for the necessary interval of painful and 
laborious inquiry. I resolve to exercise herculean labour ; to inter- 
view the complaining tenants; to apprehend (1) the meaning and (2) 
the merits of the accusation they bring; and, finally, to take such 
practical steps as | may judge necessary. What can be more un- 
meaning than to say, that during all this time what I most desire is 
to do my painful duty? And what judgment shall be formed of a 
theory which mixes up under one head two such fandamentally 
different kinds of moral action as those we have specified ?” 


No doubt this last illustration was taken from Dr. Ward’s own 





experience, and it was probably in his own mind that that. 
disgust at the necessity of going into agricultural disputes 
arose. But however this may be, we believe that no honest 
student of his own heart would deny that the two instances 
cited are excellent specimens as well of the case in which the 
determinist has a good deal to say for his solution of the. 
matter, as of the case in which the determinist has nothing 
satisfactory at all to say for his solution of the matter. 

It is clear how Dr. Ward’s solution of the free-will controversy 
was used by him in his contribution to the philosophy of Theism. 
‘Here,’ he virtually said,‘ we find man conscious of his responsi- 
bility to exert his conscious freedom in favour of the right, and 
conscious that if he does not do so, he will feel shame in the 
presence of some invisible power, which has imposed this law of 
righteousness upon him, and which judges him if he disobeys it. 
Of course, such a power must be conceived as a judge, and, of 
course, a judge must be a person and a spirit behind the visible 
order of the universe.’ This seems to us unanswerable; 
but there is another side of the argument, which Dr. Ward 
did not live to press. If man is free, if he can exert a 
power which is not the resultant of all the mental and physical 
impulses pressing on him, then the atheistic conception of 
Nature as a mere evolution of force, is shattered at once. No 
web and woof of physical force could create a being able to eman- 
cipate himself from the power of that force. The break in the 
chain of determinants must augur a Creator who is himself more 
than a determinant, who is able to give to man a life above 
Nature,—a supernatural life of his own. This part of the argu- 
ment Dr. Ward never worked out. But doubtless, had he lived 
to elaborate his philosophy of Theism, he would have pressed it 
with all the power with which he has given us his general view 
of the problem before him. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward has done a very great service to philosophy 
by republishing these remarkable essays, which are destined, 
we believe, to take their place among the landmarks of English 
philosophy and psychology. 





WEST HIGHLAND FOLK-LORE* 
To the lover of quaint customs, curious legends, and odd bits of 
natural history, this book will be welcome, being purely the 
result of personal observation and close intercourse with the 
people of the West Highlands, amongst whom the writer has 
long lived and laboured, written, too, with that entrain with 
which a busy man throws himself into the favourite occupation 
of his leisure hours. The various papers contained in the 
volume were originally contributed to the Inverness Courier, and 
the author has shown judgment in being unwilling to sacrifice 
their freshness by materially changing their form. So well and 
widely known were the tastes and studies of the Minister of Balla- 
chulish, that many a curious fish and strange bird captured far 
beyond the limits of Nether Lochaber would find its way to the 
manse, and from the Moray Firth to the Clyde were to be found 
fishermen, foresters, keepers, and men of more singular crafts 
willing to impart to Mr. Stewart recondite mysteries which they 
concealed jealously from less trustworthy inquirers, as these 
humble friends were ever treated by him with a friendliness that 
deserved contidence. A visit from Donald Macdonald, the Ardgour 
fox-hunter, ‘‘ with his quarterly budget of news from glen and 
upland, from hill and scaur, and den and copse,” or one from 
Sandy MacArthur, the mole-catcher, was certain to furnish some 
precious bit of knowledge; while a sail upon the loch or a tramp 
through the glens would be sure, in Mr. Stewart’s case, not to 
result in those blank pages which, to his great surprise, he not 
infrequently discovers in the note-books of brother-naturalists. 
Of old Gaelic MS., too, this writer seems to have a good store, 
and he every now and then gives us the translation of a 
poem, a fable, or a bit of quaint dog-rhyme. Some of 
the most remarkable of these Celtic verses are the “ Bless- 
ings,’ so beautiful and striking, as the author justly 
says, in “the nearness with which they bring Heaven, 
and its active, ceaseless beneficence, to the very firesides 
and commonest affairs of men. Nothing is too small or in- 
significant to be placed, not in a general way, observe, but in 
the most literal, particular sense, under the divine guardian- 
ship. With these old people, in their ocean-girt and storm- 
swept islands, God was not merely the Creator, but the ever- 
present, ever near father, protector, and friend ; while to them 
his angels were in very truth ‘ministering spirits, sent forth 


* Nether Lochaber. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, F.S,A., Scot. Edinburgh : 
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to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation,’— 
not merely in spiritual matters, we are to remark, but in 
all the affairs of common, every-day life. Since the days 
of the aucient Hebrews, nowhere shall we find so firm 
and fixed a belief in a direct and constant intercourse 
and communion for good between heaven and earth.” Accord- 
ingly, we find a prayer to be said at covering up the fire 
at bed-time—this was taken down from the recitation of a man 
living at Iocar, of Uist—another to be repeated by each person 
on retiring to rest, and a third when driving cattle to pasture. 
In the latter, “St. Patrick’s own milkmaid” is prayed to 
attend the wanderers until safe and scathless they come 
home again; and this mention of the Banachag, or dairymaid, 
gives rise to a curious note, namely, that the effects of the cow- 
pox were known in the Highlands long before Jenner’s dis- 
covery, and the cows there being always milked by women, the 
latter are rarely, if ever, disfigured by small-pox, having already 
taken from their charges the milder form of disease. In the 
rural districts of England, on the contrary, where the men are 
often the milkers, it is they, and not the women, who enjoy this 
immunity. 

Mr. Stewart has the happy knack of picking up a vast amount 
of information casually and incidentally. At one time, it is an 
angler who initiates him into the superiority for fishing pur- 
poses of brindled worms, and their propensity for exterminating 
the common earthworm wherever they may establish them- 
selves; at another, it is an old man carrying home a bundle of 
rushes who tells him how, in the days of his boyhood, all the 
people in the hamlet gave a day’s work to the tenant of the 
adjoining farm for leave to gather the year’s supply where- 
with to make wicks for their lamps, the latter being usually a 
large bucizie (whelk) shell filled with fish oil of home manufac- 
ture, and suspended by a string tied round it from a hook in 
the wall. ‘TI recollect,” said the old man, “that my father— 
God rest him !—who was a very economical man, and hated 
everything like extravagance or waste, allowed us just a shellful 
of oil for the winter’s night. When that much was spent, we had 
to tell our tales, sing our songs, and go on with the work we might 
have in hand by such light as was afforded by the blazing peat 
‘fire, or let it alone till the next evening, just as we pleased,” 
concluding with the declaration so common in the mouth of the 
aged, that people are less industrious, less truthful, and in every 
way more degenerate than those of former times. 


Among the odd bits of natural history in this book, we find 
‘some curious and noteworthy things. The weasel, for instance, 
besides being, as we all know, exceedingly vigilant and agile, is 
said to be, for its size and weight, the pluckiest and strongest of 
British quadrupeds, “and perhaps of all existing quadru- 
peds.” It has been known to hunt and kill a hare by 
jumping on its back and seizing the cervical vertebrae be- 
tween its terrible teeth; and a colony of these animals, being 
inadvertently disturbed by a labourer, attacked him so savagely 
as to inflict serious wounds before he was able to get assistance and 
protection. The otter, both wild and in a semi-domesticated state, 
comes in for observation; the partially tamed animal which 
belonged to an inn-keeper in Athole used to catch fish for his 
own living and for his master’s pleasure, and was very docile, 
and fond of being stroked and petted, though he contrived to 
make his escape and return to freedom when an opportunity 
of doing so presented itself. This otter became very fond of his 
stable companions the horses, and was on friendly terms with 
the dogs, cats, and pigs about the place, but had a perfect 
detestation of all feathered creatures, which he killed without 
mercy when he got the chance, although he never was known to 
eat one of them. The “dun otter” figures frequently in the 
ancient fireside tales of the Highlanders, ayd to this day is 
looked upon in the Hebrides with a kind of superstitious 
reverence, a bit of otter-skin worn about the person being highly 
esteemed asa charm. The water-rat has, it appears, only been 
seen in the West Highlands of late years; but Mr. Stewart, who 
had the opportuity of studying its habits in Fifeshire in his 
early days, is firmly convinced that its diet is wholly 
vegetarian, and that this animal, like the hedge-hog, labours 
under very false accusations. We like his warm-hearted de- 
fence of persecuted creatures, for which reason we will give 
publicity to his discovery that there is nothing more useful to 
the floriculturist, whether for pots or borders, than earth from a 
molehill. For, as “the little gentleman in the black-velvet 
coat” lives entirely on worms and insect larve which are found 
in the best soil, that which he throws to the surface while in 





pursuit of his prey, finely pulverised and entirely free from the 
seeds of weeds as it will be found to be, is just in the state for 
producing the very best flowers. 

A propos of an immoral rook, which proved to be an inveterate 
and clever thief, watching the hen upon her nest, and stealing her 
egg day after day, tu suck it afterwards at his own convenience, 
Mr. Stewart makes the oddest remark, namely, that cocks do not 
now-a-days crow as they used to do. What a happy discovery, 
were it but true, and how much trouble and anxiety might have 
been spared poor Jane Welsh Carlyle! But if Mr. Stewart 
wants to make acquaintance with cocks that can and do crow, 
with “clear clarion note,” we had almost said incessantly, let 
him invest in a few Langshans, and if he can stand their 
proximity there will be no fear for his nerves. 

In speaking of fish, our author quotes from an old Fingalian 
tale the words, “ Rejoice, O my son, in the gifts of the sea! for 
they enrich you, without making any one else the poorer.” We 
fear, however, that not in our time will it be possible to repeat 
truthfully such a sentiment, for however lavish the gifts, they are 
sure to be unrighteously intercepted, the commoner sorts in par- 
ticular not being suffered to reach the consumer. Now precisely 
the common fish are most prized by those who ought to 
know their value best, and fishermen will often choose them for 
their own eating, rather than more expensive kinds, not from 
economy, but from downright preference; they do not, how. 
ever, as a rule, like the ugly garfish, with its green bones, 
although they consider the dried wing of a skate the choicest of 
morsels. Among his fish stories, Mr. Stewart tells a curious 
one of a combat between a heron and an eel, resulting, strange 
to say, in victory for the latter; and a better one of an eident 
Scotch farmer, who carted off fifty loads of jelly-fish as manure 
for his fields, and was not a little astonished to find that he had 
employed all his labour to procure a little sea-water. But our 
readers must turn over these entertaining pages for themselves; 
only one more of the author’s discoveries will we mention, for it 
is most unlikely that any one will find it out by his own experi- 
ence,—it is that an apple-tree in full bloom, seen by candle- 
light on a calm, dewy night, is one of the most beautiful sights 
to be imagined. 





A SOCIETY NOVEL.* 

Two Bad Blue Eyes is not a good novel. Some of the characters 
are repulsive, only two or three are attractive, there is next to 
no incident, hardly any plot, and the hero and heroine fail to 
win our sympathy. In spite of these drawbacks—or, perhaps, 
because of them—* Rita’s ” latest novel seems to be as popular 
with subscribers to circulating libraries as some of its predeces- 
sors, and we are not surprised that it has run into a second 
edition. Her style is easy and flowing, her puppets are all in 
society and all rich, several of them are titled; though often 
dull, she is never coarse, and albeit some of her situations are 
risqué enough in all conscience, she rarely describes sin with- 
out reproving it, or loses an opportunity of stigmatising the 
vices of the society whose habits she describes, 

Two Bad Blue Eyes begins where most novels end,—with the 
marriage of the heroine. Lauraine Douglas is the beautiful 
and high-spirited daughter of a weak and worldly widow, who had 
succeeded in mating her, much against her will, with the rich 
and rakish Sir Francis Vavasour. A few years before, 
Lauraine had plighted her troth to Keith Athelstone (the 
owner of the bad blue eyes), her late father’s ward. Mrs. 
Douglas objected to the match on the ground of the young 
fellow’s poverty; on this, he went to America to seek his 
fortune, an enterprise in which he fully succeeded, for on 
the very morning of her wedding-day Lauraine received 
a letter from her lover, saying that he had inherited 
from an American benefactor a large legacy, and was on 
his way home to claim her hand. But if she had acted wisely, 
and broken off the marriage, even at the last moment, “ Rita” 
would have had no story to tell; so Lauraine listens to the per- 
suasion of her mother, and is driven off to the fashionable 
church, “ where her future husband awaits as sad and reluctant 
a bride as ever the martyrdom of fashion and the exigencies of 
society have sacrificed to the god of Mammon.” ‘This sounds 
very fine and righteous, yet it is surely rather hard on society 
to impute to it the guilt of this marriage. So far as we can see, 
there is nobody to blame but Lauraine and her mother. However, 
as regards the younger lady, punishment follows quickly on the 
offence. When she returned from the church to her mother’s 
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house, Keith was already there, and they have a hurried inter- 
view (arranged by an old servant), in a small room at the back 
of the house. “His arms go out to clasp her as in the old 
sweet days that are gone for ever, and sobbing wildly, the girl 
falls upon his breast ;” and then, after some fierce reproaches on 
his part, and some weak excuses on hers, the bride of an hour 
tears herself from her lover and rejoins her husband. They meet 
again, of course, and have many more stolen interviews, indulge 
in much passionate talk, and until the third volume is reached 
Lady Vavasour’s virtue is contiually trembling in the balance. 
But Keith, despite his bad blue eyes, behaves very well, 
emulates most unexpectedly the example of Joseph, foils 
a dastardly attempt of Sir Francis (who falling in love with 
another woman, wants a divorce) to make him a co-respondent, 
and when the baronet opportunely dies, is rewarded for his 
forbearance and constancy with Lauraine’s hand, and all ends 
happily. 

What strikes us most in this novel, and others of its 
class, is the idle and purposeless life supposed to be led 
by the actors in it, and their strange ideas (which are also the 
author’s ideas) of what constitutes virtue and morality. So 
far as appears, none of the characters in Two Bad Blue Eyes 
ever did an honest day’s work in all their lives. They are 
always either eating, drinking, dancing, flirting, yachting, or 
talking twaddle; nor does it ever occur, either to Keith or 
Lauraine, that they might find in some serious occupation 
solace for their disappointment and a refuge from temptation. 
True, she came out of the ordeal unscathed, in the sense that 
she gave her husband (who, after a time, wanted to get rid of 
her) no ground to sue for a divorce; but it is difficult to see 
what a woman could do much worse than marry one man, and 
a man she detests, while she loves another. It involved both 
falsehood and degradation, and the fact of Lauraine remaining 
technically pure, is vo condonation of her original offence. We 
might be asked to pity her weakness, it is too much to expect 
us to applaud her virtue. On the other hand, we freely admit 
that if the illicit loves of married people be a legitimate motive 
for fiction, “ Rita” manages the subject with great dexterity. 
She handles her piteh so delicately as to make us fancy at times 
that it is pure gold, but it is pitch all the same, and cannot be 
touched without leaving a stain. If we must have stories whose 
sole topic from the first chapter to the last is love, for Heaven’s 
sake let it be virtuous love; and “ Rita” is quite capable of writing 
novels which shall be at once wholesome and interesting. But she 
may plead in extenuation that there is a demand for this sort of 
thing at the libraries; and in literature, as in commerce, demand 
creates supply. Authors, like other folks, must please their 
patrons; and the system of publishing tales in three volumes 
has the double disadvantage of rendering Mr. Mudie’s and Mr. 
Smith’s subscribers the supreme arbiters of the modern novel, 
and offering unusual facilities for the production of ephemeral 
fiction. Itis this system that has created the society novel, 
and which enables everybody who can command fifty or sixty 
pounds to acquire such satisfaction as may perchance arise from 
the sense of being an author :— 

“Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 
The libraries are sure to take at least a few copies, even of a 
book by an unknown author, and there is always the off-chance 
of making a hit, the more especially as low morality is a far surer 
passport to the favour of fashionable readers than high quality. 
If, on the other hand, novels were published in the first instance 
at a low price, they would have to depend for success solely on 
their own merits, for to cover cost of production ten times 
as many copies would require to be sold as are now sold 
of an average three-volume novel. But in this, as in so 
many other matters, it is much easier to point out evils 
than to suggest remedies. The present system prevails 
for two or three very sufficient, if not very satisfactory, 
reasons. It suits both publishers and circulating libraries, and 
in spite of several decided drawbacks, it serves the turn of a 
good many authors. Nothing would be easier than to get up 
all novels inone volume. Few of them are as large as they look. 
This novel of “ Rita’s,” for instance, contains only about 90,000 
words, and if all the three volumes were rolled into one, they would 
not make a big book. ‘The cost of production would, moreover, 
be less, but the selling price would be diminished by two-thirds, 
while the cost of advertising would remain the same. It is, of 
course, possible that the balance might be redressed by increased 
sales, but publishers do not believe they would, and they speak 





from knowledge. Publishers may be trusted to know their own 
business, and if they saw the slightest advantage in bringing 
out new novels in one volume, they would not hesitate to abandon 
the present antiquated and artificial system. The public, they 
say, will not buy new books, the libraries will; and they must 
adopt that method of publication which best suits the interests 
of their most trustworthy customers, for it is clearly not to the 
interest of the libraries that the price of new books should be 
put so low as to tempt people to buy them. It is, nevertheless, 
quite possible that if the experiment were tried of bringing out 
a novel by a popular writer at a low price, say, four or five 
shillings, the result might be a surprise to both publisher and 
author. 

A publisher wrote a short time ago to the Daily News, com- 
plaining bitterly of the over-production of novels, and giving am 
analysis of the campaign of 1883, from which it appears that, of 
349 novels brought out in that year, two-thirds either made no 
profit or left a heavy loss. The writer omitted to state, however, 
that many of these novels had previously appeared in serial publi- 
cations, and that it may suit an author’s purpose to have his 
novel published as a library book, even though his pecuniary 
gain should be nil. He is brought before the public, reviewed, 
advertised, and possibly praised and read. The reputation thus 
acquired may enable him to obtain better terms for his next 
serial story, and, in the end, enable him to bring out his works 
in cheap editions with a fair hope of success. That the pro- 
duction of three-volume novels has well-nigh ceased to be a 
paying business, either for publishers or authors, is in part due 
to excessive production, for which publishers alone are to blame ; 
in part, to a more permanent cause, the competition of London 
magazines and country newspapers, which, by means of the 
syndicate system, are enabled to provide fiction of good quality 
for the million. The appetite for this class of literature is rather 
increasing than diminishing, but it can be gratified more cheaply 
than by subscribing to a circulating library. By an outlay of a 
penny a week on a local paper, you may read two novels at the 
same time, all the news of the neighbourhood, an epitome of the: 
news of the world, the pith of the comic papers, clever original 
articles, and a great deal besides. Such papers as the 
Manchester Weekly Times, the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, and 
others that could be named, are much more marvellous penny- 
worths than aught of the sort produced in London; they never 
contain anything unsuitable for family reading, and they are 
creating all over England a taste for wholesome fiction. It used 
to be said that fewilletons could not be popularised in England ; 
but their success in weekly journals has proved the contrary, 
and may not improbably lead to their adoption by a certain 
class of dailies. Be that as it may, the demand for serial fictiom 
is unquestionably on the increase, and it is in this direction 
that novelists must seek compensation for the decline of the 
three-volume novel. If they are wise, they will form themselves 
intoan association similarto the French Society of Gens de Lettres, 
and by dealing directly with newspaper proprietors, add to 
their earnings the very considerable profits at present gained by 
professional “ purveyors of fiction.” 





EGYPT, IN ITS SOCIAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL 
ASPECTS.* 
Or the many books descriptive of the Holy Land, the latest 
will probably, by reason of its excellent illustrations, be not the 
least popular, and the fourth and concluding volume of 
Picturesque Palestine, which treats of Sinai and Egypt, is fully 
equal to its prelecessors. But, although half this volume 
is entirely devoted to the latter country, Messrs. Virtue, feeling 
that the information therein contained would be insufficient to 
satisfy the popular desire, have added a Supplemental one, in 
which the social life of Egypt is treated separately. Both the 
Egypt of Picturesque Palestine and the Egypt of the Supple- 
ment are by Mr. Lane-Poole, who went thither last year, mainly 
in order to bring his extensive knowledge of things Egyptian 
down to the latest developments of their present phase. To the 
Oriental student, or even to the reader who is well up in moderm 
literature, these volumes may possibly present nothing new, 
though all must be delighted with the exquisite engravings. 
The less instructed will, however, find in these pages every- 
thing they can desire to know regarding the life of the various 
classes of Egyptians, with as much antiquarian lore also as they 
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will probably care for, the whole contained in a series of accurate, 
comprehensive, and very readable pictures. The townsman, the 
Bedouin, and the agricultural labourer are all brought before us 
with whatever relates to their religion and political condition, 
and, of course, the increasing influence of Europe in Egyptian 
matters comes also under consideration. The five Egyptian chap- 
ters in Picturesque Palestine may be said to be almost wholly 
dedicated to ancient remains and the people who built them, 
although a few characteristic modern sketches also appear. 
These chapters are respectively headed “The Land of Goshen,” 
Cairo,” “ Memphis,” “Thebes,” “ Edfu and Philw,” and 
perhaps the most interesting is that which relates to the 
“new city” of King Menes, built by him at the head of 
the Delta in the dim obscurity of six thousand years ago, 
according to the best modern Egyptologists. Its huge 
Necropolis affords Mr. Lane-Poole an opportunity for dis- 
posing in a word of all Pyramid theories, by asserting that 
these stupendous monuments—which extend forty-five miles 
along the Libyan desert, built by a people with a profound 
philosophy, a lofty religion, an individual art, and a refined and 
complex society—are simply cairns or barrows, constructed as 
royal sepulchres, the method of building them being such as to 
admit either of their speedy completion at the early death of 
the monarch, or of their increase by successive stages from base 
to summit, in the event of a longer reign. In the gigantic 
cemetery of Sakkara repose, not the mummies of kings and their 
retainers, but those of all the sacred bulls of nearly two 
thousand years, amongst which, as we remember, Mariette dis- 
covered the still inviolate resting-place of the son of Rameses, 
who, as high-priest of Apis, was one of the chief dignitaries of 
Egypt at the time of the oppression of Israel. The land 
of Goshen, the wonderful store city of Pithom, with its 
subterranean chambers, the walls of which are nine feet 
thick; the brick-making, and other matters concerning the 
Israelites, as well as the manners of the early Egyptians, as 
discovered from tomb-pictures and inscriptions, are all suffi- 
ciently touched upon; while what is more interesting just now, 
namely, the present condition of the Egyptian people, is given 
in considerable detail. Some fifty pages are devoted to the towns- 
folk, and Mr. Lane-Poole is quite right in saying that all who 
wish to know what they are like, should make acquaintance with 
the Cairo shopman,—the tradespeople being the Conservative 
element in Egypt, keeping up the old traditions, and still 
walking in the old paths, as far as it may be possible to do so. 
With these townspeople the readers of Lane’s modern Egyptians 
are already familiar, any change which takes place amongst them 
deing slow indeed, With the agricultural population, however, at 
least in the Delta, the case is somewhat different, for we hear of 
farmers joining together here and there to purchase steam-pumps; 
and it is probable that if their unfortunate position were once 
rectified, the Egyptian peasantry would adopt some of the im- 
provements afforded by modern science, and become as they 
used to be, small proprietors, every one of whom should be, as 
Mr. Lane-Poole takes pains to show us, extremely well-off, the 
yield of an acre of land in Egypt being a third more than that 
of the same amount of the best land in Great Britain, and the 
rent and taxes and cost of living very much lower. Scientific 
irrigation is, however, a sine quad non; and not only is the pre- 
sent system—if we may even use the term at all—the very 
opposite of scientific, but, being worked by venal engineers, it is 
applied almost exclusively to the profit of the rich; while the 
lands of the poor man lie barren, to say nothing of the additional 
loss which he suffers from being compelled to work for two or 
three months in the year at the repair of the canals, his tools 
being merely his own fingers or a basket, for which forced labour 
he gets neither pay nor rations. As Lord Dufferin has pointed 
out, “ the corvée implies the annual withdrawal from agricultural 
labour of from one hundred thousand to one hundred and thirty 
thousand men for a period which varies from sixty to one 
hundred and twenty days; while organised gangs of workmen, 
furnished with spades and shovels and wheel-barrows, would do 
the work much better, and at infinitely less cost,—for the corvée 
means nothing less than the pauperisation of the people.” 


Although, as we have said, steam-pumps have, to a certain 
extent, made their way into the Delta, the Egyptians as a body 
continue to water their lands by means of the miserable basket 
and pole, called a shadif, or the better but still very inefficient 
water-wheel. Now, with the former, it takes six men, toiling 
from dawn till sunset, with very little intermission, to irrigate 
two acres of barley, or one of cotton or sugar-cane; with the 





latter, by means of two or three yokes of buffaloes, managed by 
two boys, and working day and night, thirteen acres can be 
watered ; while a ten-horse-power steam-pump will do the same 
work for a hundred acres for the whole season.. It is clear, then, 
that if the wonderful soil of Egypt is to be utilised, the peasant 
must be taught, assisted, and protected against the rapacity of 
those who are above him; but he has a special enemy, one with 
whom he is himself in league, namely, the usurer, who lends 
money on the most extortionate terms, the consequence of which 
is that the land, which was once parcelled out into small hold. 
ings, is passing more and more into the hands of large owners, 
the peasants becoming nothing more than day-labourers, or 
tenants at rack-rent, on the estates of the great men, who have 
robbed them,—a state of things which we as yet have done 
nothing to amend. Mr. Lane-Poole speaks thus of the Egyptian 
fellah :— 

“Ground down as he has been for thousands of years, the fellah is 

yet neither sullen nor vindictive. Grievances he knows he has, but they 
do not prevent him being happy and merry; he will sing songs and 
crack jokes among his fellows, and laugh as the townsman seldom 
laughs. We cannot expect him to be very intelligent, when the one 
object of all his rulers, from Menes to Ismail, has been to treat him 
as a machine, and to do bis thinking for him. Yet he is no fool, and 
sometimes can see as far as most people. He is not, certainly, fit at 
present to govern himself—it may be doubted whether a purely rustic 
and agricultural people ever is—and representative institutions will 
probably remain a mystery to him for a good many lustres to come. 
He needs parsing and guiding and protecting (against himself, as well 
as against his oppressors), like a child for many years, until the evil 
influences of bondage, the terror that breeds lies and deceit; the 
reckless despair, in face of oppression and injustice, that Jeads to 
borrowing and eviction and ruin; and the distrust of mankind that 
comes of centuries of perjured rulers, have had time to vanish from 
his nature. He has the making of a fine man in him. His physique 
is splendid, his temper is equable and happy, he is incapable of 
brutality—you never heard of a fellah kicking his wife, though his 
treatment of animals might well be improved—and his brain is pro- 
bably as weighty as the brain of any agricultural class, and as capable 
of education. Freed from the burdens that now oppress him, the 
fellah should have a prosperous future before him, if our politicians 
do not try to force him on too fast.” 
In his chapter on the school and mosque, Mr. Lane-Poole brings 
out very strongly two noteworthy points in Muslim education,— 
namely, the reverence and obedience which a son is taught to 
pay to his father, and the gratuitous training given at the 
Azhar to every student, however poor. The teaching may be 
mistaken and obsolete, but the grand fact remains that it is the 
right of every one to receive the highest education possible to a 
Muslim, without the payment of a single piastre; coupled with 
which, it may also be mentioned that the undergraduate of the 
Cairo University, instead of pinching his parents to meet tailors’ 
bills, subscriptions to boat clubs, cricket clubs,and more ques- 
tionable expenses, is content to earn his frugal living for him- 
self. In contrast to this, however, there is, of course, a dark 
side to the picture, upon which the author does not hesitate to 
express himself very strongly,—that fatal spot in Mahom- 
medanism, the position of women; yet, strangely enough, while 
seeing more clearly, perhaps, than many the dreadful evils re- 
sulting from the separation of the sexes and the entire absence 
of moral and intellectual culture in the harems, he is unable to 
perceive that the remedy is to be found, not in mere secular - 
education, but in the introduction of Christianity, which alone 
has restored women to the office for which she was created, that 
of help-meet to man. 

We have been so much occupied with Mr. Lane-Poole’s work, 
that we have failed to mention the first portion of Picturesque 
Palestine, which deals with the peninsula of Sinai, not that it 
possesses less merit, but because the Egyptian question is just 
now one of more prominent interest. ‘The engravings are, how- 
ever, very beautiful; and the letter-press, consisting of the 
account of a desert journey, by the Rev. C. Pickering Clarke, 
decidedly interesting, albeit over beaten ground; while the 
description of the peculiar scenery of the Sinaitic range is 
remarkably graphic. 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL LAW.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
“Uni tres medici, ibi duo athei,’” says the proverb. And the 
explanation of this general belief seems to lie in the fact that 
the constant study of physiology and therapeutics fills the mind 
with such an endless chain of physical sequences as to unfit it 
naturally for the great step from the phenomenal world to its 
First Cause. The question “Whence did all this come, how 





* On the Difference between Physical and Moral Law. The Fernley Lecture for 
1883, By William Arthur. $83, 
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does my particular science fit in with the general scheme of 
Nature, what is its import, what its relations to the other parts 
of Nature’s scheme ? ” occurs as little to one who is engaged in 
microscopically studying the Jaws of heart disease or the 
structure and functions of the liver, as the history of the 
developments and changes of dress and the origin of the 
present fashions occurs to the average tailor? The work of each 
is practical, and connected with what is immediately before 
his eyes. The physician’s interest is in the details, and not in 
their causes, so far as those causes are outside his practical 
work; and consequently the very conception of the first cause, 
as being entirely outside the range of his thoughts, becomes 
to him one requiring painful effort,—too painful, in many 
cases, to be made at all. 

Here, then, are two aspects in which a rule may be looked at, 
—firstly, what is the exact nature of the rule; secondly, whence 
it comes, why is it the rule? Both these questions call for an 
answer, and the answer to each gives real knowledge. One 
class of mind and one train of thought leads to the one, a 
different one to the other. And in respect of the laws of the 
physical universe, there can be no doubt that it is the 
*doctor’s ” habit of mind—as we have explained it above— 
which is in vogue now. The details of physical phenomena and 
their general rules of occurrence are becoming so closely and 
minutely known as to fill the human mind, and to leave it little 
capacity for dealing with that other aspect of natural law 
which asks the questions :—‘ Why do such forces act in such 
away ? Whence comes the rule ? What is it which gives 
such a combination of phenomena the power of producing 
this third phenomenon? What is it-that has fitted physical 
forces for the marvellous variety of results, useful for our species 
and for the furtherance of life, which natural law, both in itself 
and as directed by man, produces?” But many modern 
thinkers, not content with “ brushing aside” such questions, as 
the author of the book before us expresses it, have proceeded to 
excuse their procedure in so doing by roundly declaring that 
these questions cannot be answered, and that the phenomenon 
and its general rules of succession are all that is meant or 
revealed to us by natural law, and that the “cause” of a 
phenomenon has no meaning beyond that of the antecedent phe- 
nomenon, and law no meaning beyond uniformity of succession. 
Anything beyond this it is waste of time to inquire into. 

The book now before us is especially remarkable for its able 
and detailed insistance upon that other side of physical law 
which modern men of science would drop out of sight. The 
effect of the writings of Huxley and Tyndall in this matter 
is due far more to the dazzling array of physical facts and 
rules which they show us, than to their reasoning against our 
knowledge of anything beyond. They hold up the tangible 
and verifiable facts of experience before us, much as idol- 
worship tempted the Jews. A god whom the people could 
see and touch rivetted the imagination, and satisfied them more 
readily than an invisible God, to be conceived only by effort 
of mental imagination ; and similarly, the complacent verifica- 
tion of physical experiment is more resting to the mind, than 
the constant strain of looking at the mystery beyond. Mr. 
Arthur, then, is chiefly occupied in showing how unmistake- 
ably the mind is forced, if it looks steadily at the matter, to 
recognise a reality beyond the phenomena, law beyond observed 
uniformities, cause behind phenomenal succession. While 
Tyndall dazzles us by the innumerable minute successions, and 
fills the mind with quantity, Mr. Arthur takes one, holds it up 
to the light, and bids us observe its quality and meaning, St. 
Thomas Aquinas speaks of cwriositas as the opposite quality to 
studiositas. Tyndall satisfies the former by infinite variety 
and multiplicity of objects. Mr. Arthur appeals to the latter 
that the meaning of even one of them may be fully 
understood by careful and concentrated reflection. Mr. 
Arthur’s book is called On the Difference between Physical 
and Moral Law, but its real subject is not so much the difference 
between the two as the import of each. We shall confine our 
first notice of it mainly to his suggestions on physical law. 

Now, in the first place, the very fact that the term “law” has 
come to be applied to the operation of natural forces indicates 
the tendency of the mind to see something in their constancy 
beyond a mere fact, to infer a giver ‘and impresser of the law. 
And the term is so suggestive of this, that Mr. Lewes said it 
should be dropped, and the word “ method” substituted. And 
others of the phenomenist school, unable entirely to get rid of 
the conception, tried to explain it as involving no more than 








“general facts” in nature governing natural forces. On this 
Mr. Arthur writes as follows :— 


“‘ Now, far be it from me to say that laws do not govern forces, but 
general facts do not govern them. General facts are the product of 
forces, and depend on them, instead of presiding over them. When in 
the same breath those so-called laws for which we are gravely coun- 
selled to give up the study of causes and designs, in order to set laws 
alone before us as the sole object of research, because, forsooth, they 
are only accessible—when these are called by three names which 
mean things so broadly distinguishable as conditions, general facts, 
and laws—lI feel two things, first, that if accessible to the rest of us, 
they elude the writer; and, secondly, that while such writing is very 
like that of the Positivists, it is very unlike either sober science or 
sound philosophy. A mere general fact is not enough to make what 
all mean by a physical law. It is a general fact that persons going 
from London to Edinburgh set out northward, but it isnolaw. Any 
gentleman may face westwards and go by Bristol. To be the 
index of a physical law, a fact needs to be more than general,—to be 
universal and without exception. The fact that the mariner’s compass 
points northerly and southerly is such a fact. It indicates a physical 
law; and by a very usual figure of speech is called a law. A very 
ordinary description of a physical law is ‘an observed order of facts.’ 
This formula rightly assumes that not a fact only, but facts must be 
in view ; and not facts in promiscuous relations, but facts set in order. 
But to make facts set in order into a law, it requires that the order 
should be ‘ observed.’ If a law is an ‘observed’ order of facts, what 
is an unobserved order? Before the day of Harvey, the circulation 
of the blood was an order of facts as much as it is to-day. But it 
had never been observed. Was there, then, no law of the circulation of 
the blood ? Before Newton, gravitation was an order of facts as much 
as it has been since. Did he make the law when he observed the 
order of facts?” 


This passage places the case on its right footing. The order 
is doubtless due to the law, but it is a sudden reversal of the 
mental process to proceed to ascribe the law to him who detects 
its existence. Surely the law is due to that which makes it, not 
that which finds it. The true process of the inquiring mind is 
to take note of uniformities in natural relations, until it dis- 
covers a constant principle regulating certain of them. Then 
the more passive operation of noting similarities gives place on 
a sudden to the inference,—there is a reason for these similari- 
ties, they are due to a common agency. They do not end in 
themselves; they indicate something beyond. Thus order is not 
law, but it may indicate law. And when the law is seen to be 
subservient to design, the mind steps further to the conclu- 


‘ sion that ‘the embodiment of rules of proportion and modes 


of procedure in agents themselves incapable of design, purpose, 
or adjustment represents a ruler capable of all three.” The 
whole thing is a process upwards, an investigation of Nature, 
and not the mere record of general facts. 1t is a looking at the 
facts with a view to getting beyond facts. The law is not the 
facts, it is something beyond, which is a conclusion, an inference 
from the facts taking our knowledge a step higher. 

The fact of constancy in physical relations points to 
some reason beyond those relations themselves, regarded 
as phenomena. The fact of bodies being attracted towards 
each other with a certain velocity is one thing. It is, if you 
please, a phenomenon. But the truth that the velocity of 
the attraction bears in every case a constant ratio to the mass 
and the distance,—this is not, physically speaking, a fact 
only. It is a property of the physical facts, indicating the pre- 
sence of an invariable rule of procedure; and the rule, as being 
discovered by us from below to be already in existence, and as 
being no artificial classification of facts on our part, is inferred 
by us to be alaw imposed from above. Constancy in relations 
and order in facts are taken as resulting from a law, and conse- 
quently as holding good outside the sphere of our observation. 
And if order and design lead us on to the conception of the mind 
and power of the law-giver, that is a step further still. The 
confusion implied in supposing that when the law is ascertained, 
we still have only a group of phenomenal facts, and nothing 
beyond, is parallel to that which leads the same teachers to say 
that in causation we know no more than phenomenal sequence. 
The fact is precisely the contrary. When oxygen and hydro- 
gen are in due course turned into water the knowledge 
that is especially forced on us is not the succession between 
the electric spark and the appearance of water, but the existence 
in these elements of certain invisible properties adapting them for 
the operation. ‘True, we know of these properties only from their 
effects, but we are nevertheless certain that they are not the 
effects. ‘Take, again, the phenomena of animal and vegetable 
growth. What we know least about these “hopelessly dark 
processes,” as Du Bois Reymond has called them, are the details 
of phenomenal succession; what we know best is that there are 
properties in the embryo which empower it to develop into the 
particular species of which it is the embryo. “ Millions of men,” 
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writes Mr. Arthur, “ who could not tell an acorn from a chestnut 
know perfectly, know with a knowledge fit to be acted upon, 
that an acorn will grow oak, and that chestnut will not. It is 
its invisible power, its oak-forming prerogative, that constitutes 
the one thing about it best known.” And this is not to know 
observed phenomena or phenomenal succession, but to infer the 
existence of something behind both. To confine our conception 
of law, then, to the facts it accounts for, and to confine 
our conception of causation to groups of phenomena, one 
following immediately upon the other, is simply to empty the 
words “law” and “cause” of all their meaning, and to stop the 
human mind short of its most natural, spontaneous, and certain 
conclusions. This conclusion is stated by Mr. Arthur, in a 
forcible passage, which we proceed to quote :— 


“Tt is felt that both the question ‘ Why ’ and the answer ‘ Because’ 
have two poles, each of them by one of its ends pointing to an in- 
telligent origin, and by the other to an intelligent design. And as 
we are to give up inquiry into causes, so we must also give up dis- 
covering design. This is technically expressed by saying that we are 
not to seek for causes, either original or final. We are, be it observed, 
allowed to inquire into laws, always provided we empty law of the 
ideas most natural to the word, and think of it only as dead rule,—a 
rule discovered, indeed, by mind, but never set by mind. Now, this 
demand to give up the study of causes and designs is simply a de- 
mand that we shall truncate our own intellects, and do it at both 
ends. We, as standing by the stream of time, are to be free to in- 
quire as to reach after reach of its course, as to eddy, shallow, 
bend, and pool, and also as to fish, bird, craft, or human swimmer 
that may come upon its waters; but as to that inconvenient 
tendency of our minds toinfer that where there is a river there is also 
at one end a river-head and at the other end a river-foot, we must 
smother that tendency till it dies out. It may be true that there are 
sages dwelling at Timbuctoo so deeply enveloped in mid-earth that 
to them it seems impossible to find a goal at either end. Yet will the 
human mind affirm, nevertheless, the river has a head, however far 
out of sight, and the river has a foot, however far out of sight. . . 
If debased coin has been foisted on a nation, it is vain to say that the 
cause is inaccessible, and all that must be done is to endeavour to 
discover the law. Suppose you do discover that the law of the alloy 
is one portion of a base metal to three of the precious one, and that 
the law of the coinage is one stroke of the die to a single piece, how 
much have you discovered? Enough to meet the case? Have you either 
explained the origin of the phenomenon, or satisfied the nature of man 
which calls out for the cause ? All you have done is to point out two 
rules of proportion observed in the procedure, and by an easy rhetoric 
you have put upon those rules the name of laws. But if you think 
to pass off this as any real explanation, hnaman nature pushes you 
and your explanation out of its way. It knows that the rule of pro- 
portion observed in the alloy was no cause, and that that rule itself 
had a cause. It knows that the cause of the rule was an intelligent 
Hence does it demand to know who was the person 

by whose authority this rule of proportion was made into a law of 
procedure. To substitute law for cause is puerile thinking, as much 
as it would be to substitute method for intention, and, indeed, is a 
closely analogous blunder.” 

Finally, then, physical law is a conception which must lead 
backwards and upwards. It is no set of generalised uniformities, 
as the whiteness of swans may have been before the black 
swan was known. The discovery of the black swan was 
an exception to a rule, but no breach of law. If Newton’s 
law of gravitation should begin to fail of operation, and if the 
compass should on a given occasion point to the east, it would 
be no mere breach of rule, no mere exceptional fact. It would 
reach far back. Convince us that these things have really 
happened, and the very contrast between the consternation it 
will arouse in the man of science, and the ease with which he 
receives the news of exception to a mere general fact—as the 
whiteness of swans—will reveal how wide apart were, in reality, 
-his conceptions of law and general rule. The latter is only an 
assumed constancy, with no further reach; the former carries 
with it the conception of energies beyond phenomena, working 
uniformly and constantly, and controlling the universe. The 
one is merely a set of facts classified from below; the other, the 
revelation of Power arranging facts from above. 


DR. CARPENTER ON THE “ FORAMINIFERA.’’* 
WE have before us an elaborate memoir, by one who may 
justly be characterised as the most cautious and philosophical 
of the biologists of our time. All who take an interest in 
biology know how devotedly Dr. Carpenter has studied the 
phenomena of life, from its lowest and simplest forms to its 
highest and most complex. This memoir, which is supple- 
mentary to several previous monographs on the same or 
allied groups of organisms, was read before the Royal 
Society last year. Its tone is Darwinian,—that is to say, 


* Researches on the Foraminifera: Supplemental Memoir, By W. B. Carpenter, 
eae a F.R.S. From the “Transactions” of the Royal Soeicty. 
ar’ - 1883. 





the author’s object is to trace what he considers the succes. 
sive steps in the evolution of a certain type of the curious little 
marine organisms known as Foraminifera. To convey to our 
readers a distinct idea of the details of this paper would involve 
an amount of technical discussion unsuited to these pages, and 
would be almost impossible- without the use of diagrams; 
but there are certain general principles which seem to us of 
great importance in relation to biological science, and having, 
indeed, some bearing on what we may call the general philosophy 
of all science, of which this little memoir on a most obscure and 
little-known part of the organic universe gives us a glimpse, 
Many of our readers will ask, “ What is an Orbilites?” and 
“What are the Foraminifera ?” We think we can make them 
understand something of these things, and also show how im. 
portant a bearing their study, and that of equally humble crea- 
tures, may have on the physiology of man and the higher 
animals,—a branch of science which nobody can pretend to look 
upon as frivolous. 

The foraminifera are a group of beings of almost the lowest 
rank in the organic scale, inhabiting the ocean in immense 
numbers, and their exuvie or remains form beds of vast 
extent and depth in the Atlantic. Their structure is very re- 
markable. Most of them consist, individually, of little more 
than a small mass of protoplasmic substance (“sarcode,” it is 
commonly called), homogeneous or nearly so, having no parts, 
no limbs or stomach, blood-vessels, muscular fibre, or nervous 
system; yet endowed with the power of motion, motion 
by the mere stretching out of portions (any portion, in- 
discriminately) of their own substance, and presumably 
endowed with some dim form of consciousness. Though thus 
simple in their own structure, if structure it can be called, they 
have the power of secreting a shelly covering, often of great 
beauty and some complexity. Through certain little holes 
(whence the name, “ Foraminifera’) in these shells, the creature 
can push or cause to overflow portions of its own substance, 
apparently for the purpose of imbibing nourishment, or other- 
wise coming into contact with the world outside of its shell. 
These organisms are very various in the form and structure 
of their shells, though all falling under the general description 
we have just given, and have been divided by naturalists into 
many genera and species. Dr. Carpenter, in this paper, shows 
the gradual evolution of the more complex types from the 
simpler forms; how chamber after chamber is added to 
the shell as the creature developes, so that a gradual 
transition, which he hypothetically sketched out in his 
previous papers as the probable pedigree of some of the 
forms, can now be shown in actual fact during the successive 
stages of the growth of the new type which is the subject of the 
present brochure. It is, of course, impossible to convey the 
details of all this, but any of our readers who has sufficient in- 
terest in such matters may find much delight in the study of 
the memoir itself, and the admirable diagrams of the shells and 
sections of them. In most of them he will be struck with the 
wonderful similarity of form of their structure to the shells of 
creatures immeasurably higher in the animal scale, the tribe to 
which the familiar mollusk known as the Nautilus belongs. 


One of the most curious facts brought to light by Dr. 
Carpenter is this. If a well-developed individual of the 
Orbitulites tenuissima, a most beautiful and delicate struc- 
ture, receives a mechanical injury so as to break the fragile 
calcareous substance which forms one or more of the chamberlets 
into which its shell is subdivided, the simple protoplasmic 
matter which forms the animal itself, the very lowest 
type of living substance, reproduces the shell and repairs 
the fracture exactly as the special part injured previously 
existed,—this process, be it observed, being on a plan totally 
different from the process by which this same little mass 
of sarcode began its life and formed its first shelly envelope, 
before the successive chambers were added, as it grew larger. 
The homogeneous substance is thus shown to be endowed with 
forces which adapt themselves to circumstances, and there is 
offered a pregnant instance of a “law of formation,” laid down 
by Sir J. Paget in regard to higher and more complex organisms. 
In his Lectures on Surgical Pathology, he says :—* When, in an 
adult animal, a part is reproduced after injury or removal, it is 
made in conformity not with the condition which was proper to 
it when it first formed, or in its infantile life, but with that 
which is proper according to the time of life at which it is re- 
produced; proper, because like that which the same part had, 
at the same time of life, in members of former generations.” 
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This remark was made long before the doctrine of evolution was 
heard of, and it is an admirable illustration of the golden rule 
that the primary laws of biology can best be investigated by the 
study of their action in the simplest and least complicated 
orders of beings, where we have those laws acting, so to speak, 
in their purity, undisturbed by other principles of action. 
As these minute and most interesting creatures rise, within their 
own tribe, in beauty and complexity, it is of great importance 
to observe that the development, so far as we can discover, con- 
sists entirely in greater specialisation of the shelly covering, 
the living creature itself, except in one or two very trivial par- 
ticulars, remaining without any progressive complication of 
parts, or any structural modification suggestive of variety of 
function. This proves that there is, in protoplasm, some latent 
force or forces capable of originating any one of many results, 
according to the necessity of the case, the protoplasm itself 
being apparently unaltered, and the surrounding circumstances, 
though peculiar in each instance, not such as to give any 
apparently sufficient cause for the diversity of result. The 
bearing of this on more complicated processes in other quarters 
is obvious. 

Another important remark made by Dr. Carpenter in 
reference to his “Theory of Descent with Modification ” 
in this group of organisms is made in these words :— 
“Those who find in ‘ natural selection,’ or the ‘survival of 
the fittest,’ an all-sufficient explanation of the ‘ origin of species,’ 
seem to have entirely forgotten that before ‘natural selection’ 
can operate, there must be a range of variated forms to select 
from; and that the fundamental question is (as Mr. Darwin 
himself clearly saw, at any rate in his later years), what gives 
rise to variations? No exercise of ‘natural selection’ could 
produce the successive changes presented in the evolutionary 
history of the typical Orbilites, from Cornuspira to Spiraloculina, 
&ec. As all these earlier forms flourish under conditions 
which (so far as cen be ascertained) are precisely the same, 
there is no ground to believe that any one of them is 
better fitted to survive than another. They all imbibe 
their nourishment in the same mode; and no one type 
has more power of going in search of it than another.” 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the higher development 
can escape from its natural foes any better than the lower. 
The differences in structure are, we must remember, by no 
means trifling, as they represent progress from “a simple, 
spirally-coiled sarcodic conch, to a dish-shaped body with 
thousands of sub-segments disposed with the most perfect 
symmetry, and connected together in the most regular and 
uniform modes.” 

Everything shows a progressive tendency along a definite 
line, so far as the calcareous shells are concerned, without the 
animal body departing from its sameness. The extreme advo- 
cates of the Evolution hypothesis may take a hint from this 
memoir, that though the survival of the fittest is undoubtedly 
a factor in the progress of organic life, it is only one of many, 
and that there are more principles and causes in operation than 
are dreamt of their philosophy. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS AND THE NATION.* 


Tose interested in the proceedings of the Hcclesiastical Courts 
Commission, but who may have no time or inclination to sift 
bulky Blue-books for themselves, will find in Mr. Holland’s 
book a very convenient and well-arranged digest of the facts. 
Dr. Stubbs’s valuable contributions to tbe historical portion of 
the Commissioners’ work are, indeed, so condensed and compact 
already, that they must necessarily lose in any summary of 
them, however carefully made. It is different with the evidence 
given before the Commission. That can bear compression with 
advantage, and Mr. Holland has compressed it with judgment. 
Yet even here, too, Mr. Holland’s summary omits points which 
are important. That is, perhaps, only another way of saying 
that it is a summary. His purpose was probably to give a 
sufficiently accurate and complete view of the facts to persons 
who would be unlikely to go to the original sources ; and in that 
he has succeeded admirably. 

Before summarising the various objections made to the 
present ecclesiastical judicature, Mr. Holland very properly calls 
attention, mainly on the authority of the Dean of St. Paul's 
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and Mr. Gladstone, to the fundamental difference between the 
character of the Royal authority now and in the times of Tudor 
and Stuart Sovereigns. Formerly the relationship of the 
Sovereign to the Church was that of a personal protector, some- 
what like that of the Hebrew Kings to the Jewish Church, or of 
the Czar to the Church of Russia. Indeed, from the time of 
Constantine to that of the Reformation, and in England down 
tothe Revolution, we trace this quasi-spiritual character ascribed 
to or claimed by Christian Sovereigns; “the hand of the 
Church,” as Mr. Gladstone has expressed it in his essay on the 
Royal Supremacy, “being guided by the mind of the Church.” 
In England not only has it always been necessary that 
the Crown itself should be formally in communion with 
the Church of England; it was also, until comparatively 
recent times, incumbent on the Legislature to profess the 
Established religion. In the great statute in which Henry VIII- 
defined the Sovereign’s position as “ supreme head ” of the State 
in its civil and ecclesiastical character he very clearly drew the 
line between spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. In the civil 
sphere secular authority was to make and to interpret secular 
law; but “the law divine” was to be under the jurisdiction of 
ecclesiastical authority. So far was this rule acted upon that 
down to the eve of the Revolution the Clergy were not taxed by 
Parliament, but by their own Convocation. All this is now 
changed. The Sovereign must still belong nominally to the Church 
of England; but this bond is so loose that the reigning Sovereign 
deems its obligation consistent with communicating in a Church 
which proscribed Prelacy as contrary to the Word of God. Laws 
seriously affecting the Church, like the Public Worship Regula- 
lation Act, may be made by Parliament not only without the 
consent, but against the protest, of Convocation. And this 
Parliament is not only not bound to profess the religion of 
the Church of England; so far from it that not a single 
Member of it need even bea Christian, except the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Bench of Bishops. Moreover, the Church Courts 
have been practically «abolished. The chief ecclesiastical 
judge, so-called, is a creation of Parliament, pure and simple- 
In reality, he has no ecclesiastical character whatever. And 
even if he had, it would not matter, since his decisions are all 
liable to be revised and reversed by a Court of Appeal, “ only 
one of whose members,” to quote Mr. Holland, “(the Lord 
Chancellor) need necessarily be a Churchman; and which is 
nominated by, and under the influence of, a Government de- 
pending upon and responsible to a House of Commons not one 
of whose Members need uecessarily be a Christian.” ‘“ More- 
over, when that very Parliament can impose upon the Church 
laws and Courts of its creation, is it not clear that the Church is 
no longer in the hands of a spiritual, or of a lay, but of a 
strictly secular State?” In short, “the House of Commons is 
the heir to the Royal Supremacy without one of the original 
qualifications inherent in its ancestral use;’’ nor is it likely 
ever to become endowed with any of those qualifications. The 
evidence given before the Royal Commission seems to show that, 
in view of this fact, probably a majority of the Clergy, backed 
by a considerable following among the laity, have made up 
their minds to regard the present Courts as having no 
legitimate claim on their allegiance in spiritual matters. 
This conclusion has doubtless been forced upon the mass of 
Churchmen rather by the proved incompetency of the Courts 
than by their defective jurisdiction. If the tribunals had proved 
themselves competent by knowledge and impartiality, it is likely 
enough that the flaw in their credentials would have been over- 
looked. But their decisions have been so riddled with irre- 
futable ériticism that it is not their learning or impartiality 
merely which is now in question, but their original title to judge 
at all. This, of course, is illogical; for the jurisdiction of the 
Courts is one thing, and their practical competency is quite 


another. But, after all, men are not governed by logic, but by 
feeling. And the English, in particular, are not prone to pry 


curiously into the foundations of institutions which work well 
in practice. They do not trouble themselves about anomalies 
until the shoe begins to pinch. Whatever the result of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission may be, it has certainly 
destroyed the moral influence of the existing Courts to such a 
degree, that the Bishops will probably feel themselves backed by 
public opinion if they exercise their veto pretty liberally in 
stopping prosecutions in ritual and doctrinal matters. 

We have bracketed Mr. Lawrence’s book with Mr. Holland’s 
at the head of this article because it affords evidence, where it 
touches on ecclesiastical matters, of a temper of mind which, if 
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Disestablishment come, will probably be found the most potent 
factor in the catastrophe,—the temper, we mean, which refuses 
to look at Church questions from an ecclesiastical point of view. 
Mr. Lawrence is an able and a thoughtful writer; and though he 
evidently feels strongly, he keeps his feelings under control, if we 
except a few hard hits at the Ritualists. We take him to be 
opposed to Disestablishment, though partly on Erastian grounds. 
Now, what strikes us as curious, is that men of ability like him fail 
to see that any attempt to reduce the Church to the condition 
of a mere department of Civil Government would either pre- 
cipitate Disestablishment by a junction of forces between its 
external assailants and a body of Churchmen sufficient to 
decide the issue; or would, on the other hand, if the Church 
became so dead to its spiritual obligations as to accept the 
thesis of Erastus as defining its normal condition, deprive 
her of all moral influence,—in other words, make her politically 
useless. ‘The conclusion to which all statesmen have come,” 
says Mr. Lawrence, “that no absolutely separate and inde- 
pendent jurisdiction shall be allowed, is the product of a very 
advanced state of civilisation; one in which the science of 
jurisprudence approaches to completeness. It was not evident, 


and could not be evident, to people living in the Middle Ages, 


that Churchmen are not the most competent to be judges in 
matters affecting the Church; on the contrary, it appeared to 
them, as it would appear always to most of the uninstructed and 
inexperienced, that they are.” We have no reason to believe that 
“all statesmen” have come to any such “conclusion,” as Mr. Law- 
rence imagines. Churchmen in Scotland have an “ absolutely 
separate and independent jurisdiction,” and we have not heard 
of any responsible statesman who has proposed to abolish it. 
Moreover, the independent jurisdiction of the Presbyterian 
Establishment in Scotland has worked much better, and given 
more satisfaction all round, than the “ State tribunals ” which 
Mr. Lawrence admires on this side of the Border. And have 
not military tribunals an independent jurisdiction? Mr. Law- 
rence, indeed, appears to think that ignorance of the res 
adjudicanda is a positive qualification for a judge. “ Experts,” 
he says, “ make the best witnesses; and, for that very reason, 
the worst judges.” If that argument is good for anything at 
all, it is good for the abolition of the legal profession altogether. 
In his zeal against Church Courts Mr. Lawrence has, in fact, 
sawn through the core the branch on which he has been sitting. 
He has proved too much; which means that, on this subject, he 
has proved nothing at all. This is all the more surprising, since 
he is really an acute and a well-read thinker, and does not 
ordinarily allow himself to be carried away by his prejudices. 
Witness, for example, his terse and sensible explanation of the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession, “erroneously supposed by 
multitudes to be of some superstitious meaning ; but,” in reality, 
“merely the exposition of the constitutional practice of the 
Catholic Church in the matter of regulating the conferring of 
legal powers upon its Ministers.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Counsels of Faith and Practice. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. 
(Rivingtons.)—These discourses, preached at Malvern Link, are 
excellent specimens of the parish sermon. Of the literary merit 
which Mr. Newbolt disclaims in his preface, there is certainly a fair 
share; if there is no theological speculation, yet doctrine is stated 
with precision and force, and the whole remains, even when “set 
forth,” to use the preacher’s expression, ‘in the passionless evenness 
of printers’ type,’’ instinct with no little of the force which we can 
well imagine to have accompanied delivery. We cannot say that we 
always find ourselves in agreement with Mr. Newbolt’s theology ; but 
we recognise the earnestness, the manifest conviction of his teaching. 
We may give a specimen of his manner :— 

“The Church has settled down over the field of literature, science, 
morals, art—wherever we turn. There are great varieties in 
characters and pursuits, and great varieties in the members of the 
Church; and this variety, as well as her numbers, is sometimes a 
cause of weakness, as she endeavours to draw themin. And this 
is not unfrequently objected to the Church of England by those who 
regard her with no friendly eye. ‘ You are like the builders of Babel, 
you all speak different languages ; it is confusion.’ If one man works 
for souls in one direction, somebody calls after him and says he is a 
Methodist ; if another works in another direction, one shouts after 
him that he is a Papist; another is roughly reminded that he is an 
infidel. Certainly it were possible to reduce these discordant cries, 
but it would be at a great sacrifice of vitality. A dead uniformity is 
not always life; there was a time, it has been pointed out, when the 
builders of Babel all spoke the same language, but they were then all 








fatally in the wrong. Subjective religion, God’s dealing with the 
soul; objective religion, God’s dealing with the Church; intellectua} 
religion, or religion in reference to scientific truth; these, to return 
to the original metaphor, are all sides of the Gospel net; and some 
fish are pressed against one side, some against another. Variety 
within the limits of the net is not an evil; but at the same time it 
strains it to its utmost capacity, and sometimes the net breaks.” 

Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. By W. Westall. (Tinsley Brothers.) — 
This is not one of Mr. Westall’s most successful efforts. The first 
volume contains several of those sketches of Lancashire “ characters’? 
and manners in which he excels, and which made “ The Old Factory ” 
charming reading even to men who, as a rule, are not attracted by 
novels. Nothing can be better than the descriptions of the brothers 
Nerbreck, Roger in particular being a perfectly original variety of 
the half-scoundrel, half-ill-conditioned man. The last two volumes 
are, however, mainly occupied with scenes in Venezuela, and here 
Mr. Westall fails, for a curious reason. His descriptions are most of 
them excellent, and give a clearer idea of Venezuela than most books 
of travel; but he does not resist the temptation which besets all 
novelists who place their locale in Spanish America, the temptation 
to use the catastrophes, natural and politicai, which distinguish that 
division of the planet as a sort of supernatural machinery. When 
the good hero is to be tried, an earthquake swallows him; when the 
bad hero is to be punished, he is forced to ride through a river full of 
biting fishes. The facts are doubtless correctly described, but the 
effect on the reader is exactly as if the author had invented a 
mythology, and called upon its gods to put the events of his story 
straight. An unreasonable impression of stage-trickery or of 
romance gone mad destroys all interest, as it used to do in Mayne 
Reid’s stories. The disappointment is the greater, because Mr. 
Westall, though occasionally unaware that a fact may look most 
improbable in fiction, is a genuine novelist, with a repertoire of 
original characters, and a profound knowledge of one interesting, 
though limited, side of English life. 

Only an Incident. By Grace Denis Litchfield. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York).—We are glad to welcome one more of those short. 
tales that come to us from across the Atlantic, fresh, healthy, and 
racy of the soil. Quaint humour, subdued pathos, and a touch of 
irony are their chief “notes,” while mixed with these are a practical 
common-sense and a “ downright’? view of things which distinguish 
them from our more sentimental or sensational lighter literature. It. 
is perhaps difficult, in reading the novels of other countries, to 
separate the freshness of the writer’s point of view from the 
originality of his mind, and we are apt to attribute to the one what 
may be due to the other. The inner life of American society is so 
little known to us that the sayings and doings of the dwellers in that 
rising summer resort ‘‘ Joppa,’’ may amuse us more than it would if 
“ Joppa’’ were in Yorkshire or Kent; but still we think Miss Litch- 
field shows powers of shrewd observation and good-humoured satire, 
and a facility for sketching character that promises well for the 
future. Few readers will be quite unmoved by the effects on the 
sweetest of her two heroines, Phoebe Lane, of Only an Incident. 

The Atonement: a Clerical Symposium on “ What ts the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Atonement?” (Nisbet and Co.)—The majority of the 
fourteen contributors to this Symposium uphold as Scriptural the 
expiatory view of Christ’s death, varying, however, in the 
distinctness and ability with which they state their ideas. Three 
papers alone seem to us to call for distinctive notice,—No. 
VII., by Mr. Barlow, as offering a mystical interpretation of the 
mystery, the outward being suggestive to the writer of the 
inward and veritable; No. IX., by Mr. Edward White, as expound- 
ing his own favourite doctrine of conditional immortality ; and 
No. XI, by Professor Abrahams, in which it is the writer’s 
endeavour to show that the Jewish sacrifices had no expiatory value, 
either in themselves, or regarded as typical of a necessary expiation 
tocome. The other writers, with the exception of Dr. Littledale, 
Mr. Hopps, and Archdeacon Farrar, adopt more or less broadly the 
view that the Atonement was necessary to set God right with his 
creatures; and are concerned chiefly with an endeavour to explain 
the anomaly which they are not slow to discover between this idea 
and the statement that He is the author of the expiation, as well as its 
subject. 

Sintram and his Companions. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 
(Seeley and Co.)—This is a new translation, or, to speak more ex- 
actly, an adaptation of the first translation, which was published in 
1820 (six years after the appearance of the original), and was the 
work of Julius Hare. The characteristics of the work, which, 
though it has not the wonderful beauty of “ Undine,” is its equal, 
possibly its superior, in some sterling literary qualities, are well given 
in this version, a version which, without being in any way rough, is 
not polished down to a feeble smoothness. Here is a passage from 
the last chapter but one, the meeting of Sintram and his mother :— 
“Silently weeping, the son knelt down before his mother, kissing her 
garment as it floated between the bars, and felt as if in Paradise, 
where every wish and every tumult is hushed. ‘Dear mother,’ he 
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said, ‘let me become a holy man, as thou art a holy woman. : Then 
will I enter the monk’s cloister up yonder, and perchance in some 
time to come I may be found worthy to be thy confessor, when the 
sickness and weakness of age shall keep the good Chaplain at the 
castle of Drontheim.’ ‘That would be a fair, still, and happy life, 
my good son,’ replied Verena. ‘But that is not thy destiny. A 
prave and mighty knight thon must remain, and employ the long 
life which is almost always the lot of us children of the North in the 
defence of the weak and the taming of the wicked.’” The illustra- 
tions are well suited to the text. 

The Gospel according to St. John. With Notes, Critical and 
Practical. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Sadler 
has put together here a very valuable and useful body of notes. His 
stand-point is probably somewhat different from that which we 
should ourselves occupy; but we should probably find ourselves at 
one with him in the greater part of his exegesis. That part of his 
introduction which bears on the subject of the authorship and 
authenticity of the Gospel is, we venture to think, somewhat obsolete, 
in the view of what Professor Weiss has lately published on the sub- 
ject; but it states the case of the orthodox as it is usually presented 
with sufficient clearness. The “critical” notes are a feature in the 
commentary which is much to be commended. There is no reason 
why the English reader should not have some notion of this part of 
the subject. 

The Seven Sagas of Prehistoric Man. By James H. Stoddart. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This is a very unpretentious attempt to pre- 
sent undogmatic evolution in verse. The author had already obtained 
a leading place in the small band of living Scotch poets by his 
volume entitled “ The Village Life,” in which, with a careful, kindly, 
and reverent hand, he sketched the characteristics of country life, 
and like that worthy Wordsworthian, Thomas Aird, whom in many 
respects he resembles, reproduced,— 

** Our picturesque simplicities of life, 
Old points of character, old points of faith.” 

Tt may seem a far cry, if not an ambitious vault, from the life of a 
village to that of prehistoric man. Yet it is not difficult to see how Mr. 
Stoddart should have been attracted to his second and larger subject. 
Obviously, he is one of those men who find a special pleasure in occa- 
sionally retiring from the strain of present-day labour to contemplate 
humanity freed from the complexities of modern civilisation. He 
ound such in the blacksmith and the doctor and the old professor of 
the village; and from them to the “cave” man and the “ neolithic 
farmer’? whom the enthusiastic study of evolution and archzology is 
making known to us, is, after all, a natural though a considerable 
remove. Mr. Stoddart is evidently saturated with the spirit of the 
prehistoric “ periods,’ of which he writes under titles that tell their 
own story, such as “The Earliest Man,” ‘The Cave Man,” “ Tke 
Neolithic Farmer,’ “The Early Man of Africa,” “The Aryan 
Migration,” “The Burning of the Crannog,’ and “The Last Sacri- 
fice.” Reverence and gentle pathos are the notes of Mr. Stoddart’s 
verse, dealing, though it does, with a life essentially of half-brutish 
struggle, and not capable of high poetic treatment. It is simple and 
unrhetorical, but is well calculated to depict scenes of primitive joy 
and sorrow. The stories of “ The Burning of the Crannog”’ and “ The 
Last Sacrifice ’’ are told with spirit, but we prefer, chiefly on account 
of their variety and reflectiveness, the “ sagas ’’ which bear the titles, 
“The Neolithic Farmer,” ‘‘The Early Man of Africa,” and “The 
Aryan Migration.” We notice some dubious rhymes in this volume, 
and errors in scansion, which Mr. Stoddart will do well to rectify. 


Court Life below Stairs; or, London under the Last Georges, 1760- 
1830. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. Vols. III. and IV. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—We wonder whether Mr. Molloy is glad to have finished 
his task. That is the feeling with which, we fancy, most readers 
will arrive at the end of his fourth volume. It is, perhaps, ungrate- 
ful to say so, for he has taken a vast amount of pains to give us en- 
tertainment; and if the effect of the whole is something painfully 
mean, the fault is in the subject, and not the writer. Perhaps Mr. 
Molloy is a little hard in his judgments. How, indeed, could he help 
being so, after struggling through this mass of details, commonly so 
trifling, often so disgusting ? Yet the effect has been to give him a 
tinge of pessimism. George III. had more good in him than his last 
chronicler seems willing to give him credit for; even George IV., 
though we say it with hesitation, way have had some gleam of better 
things about him that we do not find in the unredeemed blackness of 
Mr. Molloy’s portraiture. (Is, by the way, the account of this King’s 
last moments authentic ? It is quite unlike what we remember to 
have read before.) The volumes give us plenty of curious reading, 
and furnish, too, plenty of material for history. 

Animal Lore of Shakespeare’s Time. By Emma Phipson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a volume fall of curious information. 
Shakespeare gives a name to it, but it is the contemporaries of 
Shakespeare—the word being taken in a pretty wide significance— 
that occupy the greater part of it. Shakespeare himself is scarcely 
So great, so all-knowing, in the matter of the brutes, as he is in speak- 








ing of man. He does not recognise, for instance, the good qualities 
of the dog, of which he speaks with Oriental contempt. He says 
little, too, of the ant, though he praises the bee. Of the merits of 
this book we do not pretend to judge. Let it.be enough to say that 
wherever the reader may chance to look into it, he will be sure to 
find something curious and interesting. If there are any errors, we 
can only say that we have not found any, except it be that Miss 
Phipson tells us that the “schelly’”’ is another name for the gwiniad, 
given to it on account of the large size of the scales. That the chub 
is called the “schelly,” or “skally,” in Westmoreland, and probably 
elsewhere, we know ; but we doubt it of the gwiniad. 

Poisoned Arrows. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—The title of this novel does not promise well for the 
reader’s enjoyment ; and, indeed, he will not find much to please him. 
And if a novel of this kind dves not please, what does it profit? Miss 
Middlemass writes better than some of her contemporaries. Her 
dialogue is at least possible; her characters are like the men and 
women of ordinary life. But she is not up to the mark of tragedy. 
The novel of the fashionable world, the novel of country-houses and 
the London season, should not aim at such effects. Why conld she 
not be content with interposing the usual obstacles between her true 
lovers—no one is very exigeant about their probability or novelty— 
and let all things end with the customary felicity ? She must learn 
to be a greater artist than she is, if she is to make sombre colours 
attractive. As this is mainly a “ society’’ novel, may we ask whether 
it is good manners to smoke after dinner in a lady’s conservatory, it 
being understood that there is no gentleman in the house—for it is a 
dowager who is entertaining-—-who could have given the invitation ? 


Leisure Hours in Russia. By Wickham Hoffman. (Bell and Sons.) 
—This is a volume of miscellanies of varying merit and interest. 
The best of them is, or, perhaps we should say, might have been, 
“Nadeschda,” a translation from the Swedish of Runeberg. It 
might have been, but for the strange vehicle of a verse which halts 
more than ever verse did before which Mr. Hoffman has chosen to 
employ. The heroine is a serf-girl; the time is the reign of 
Catharine, daughter of Peter the Great. Prince Woldmar loves and 
marries her; but she is the object of a wild passion on the part of 
Dmitri, Woldmar’s brother. Dmitri tells his mother, a haughty lady 
of the old school, of the marriage. Woldmar is to be banished to 
Siberia; the peasant wife, with her two children, is driven out 
from her home. But Catharine comes on a visit to the old Princess ; 
discovers that she has been grossly deceived by a painted village, 
which she sees from the castle windows, and which conceals a set of 
squalid hovels and a starving population. Hence she is just in the 
mood to listen to the wife’s petition. Altogether, we have a very 
vigorously-drawn picture of Russian life as it was in the old days of 
serfdom; and Catharine acts, at least for once, the graceful part of 
the benevolent despot. ‘ Russian Superstitions” is, we are thankful 
to say, a paper written in plain prose. This is full of curious matter. 
The “ Lyeshy,” or Russian satyr, a being who drinks, smokes, and plays 
cards (field-mice and squirrels being his stakes), but will not use clubs, 
because they are too like the cross, is a very quaint imagination indeed. 
Among the other papers, we may mention descriptions of St. Peters- 
burg and Finland, and an account of the great Finnish epic, the 
* Kalwala.”’ 


Colonies and Dependencies. By J. S. Cotton and E. J. Payne. 
(Macmillan.)—This volume belongs to the “English Citizen Series.’’ 
It consists of two parts,—‘ India,” which has been contributed by 
Mr. Cotton, and “ The Colonies,” written by Mr. Payne. Both are 
in their way well done, but hardly, we should say, on the same lines 
that have been followed in some at least of the preceding volumes. 
To give facts in as effective a way as possible, and to abstain as 
much as possible from theory, seems to us the object at which the 
writers of such manuals should aim. Mr. Cotton, especially in the 
seventh and eighth chapters of his treatise, dealing respectively with 
“The Effects of British Rule in India’? and “The Future of India,” 
proposes to himself something very different. The subjects, we allow, 
are tempting, and perbaps could not have been omitted altogether ; 
but Mr. Cotton seems a little too confident in what he says. We have 
been led to criticise rather than to praise this volume, but we must 
not forget to say that it is written with much ability, and is remark- 
ably interesting. 


Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation. By Mrs. Howitt Watts. 
(The Psychological Press Association.)—The “Spiritual Reforma- 
tion,” it should be understood, is “ Spiritualism,’’ and the “ Pioneers’? 
are Justinus Kerner, Mesmer, and William Howitt. Of Mesmer, 
we hear through Kerner. It is a very curious world, indeed, of 
experiences, if experiences they were, to which this book introduces 
us. What could be stranger than the story of Margaret Grombach, of 
Orlach, in Wiirtemberg ? Margaret, a handsome, healthy, well-con 
ducted girl, whose life of labour left no time or opportunity, one 
would think, for hysterical delusion, became the subject of the 
strangest phenomena. She herself described it by saying that she 
was the battle-field between two “earth-spirits,”” two human beings 
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long since dead, a monk and a nun, who had been associated in some 
horrible deeds. The better of the two spirits, the woman, sought to 
confess her guilt, and would make Margaret her mouthpiece; the worse 
hindered the confession, by a kind of demoniac possession which he 
exercised over the girl. If it was all an imagination, it is hardly less 
strange than if it was a reality. Similar personages figure in one of 
William Howitt’s experiences. These are naturally more pleasing and 
more interesting, recorded as they are by one who writes at first hand, 
than those of the German seers. One of the most curious stories is 
that of the “wraith” of Francis Tantum, uncle of William Howitt. 
He was killed in the village street, by an innkeeper’s son, whom he 
had playfully struck with his whip. At the very moment of his 
death, he appeared to his sister, Howitt’s mother, who was then 
recovering from a confinement. Mrs. Watts has often, she says, 
heard her grandmother in her old age tell'the story. This, of course, 
adds but another to the thousand instances of a similar kind; but it 
seems to rest on good evidence. It should be mentioned that once 
before the sister had seen the eidolon of the brother when he was 
far away. These apparitions of the living are not very uncommon. 
The present writer has seen one himself. Besides “spiritual ” records, 
there are some interesting details about the life and work of Howitt. 


The Knave of Hearts, By the Author of “The Garden of Eden,” 
&e. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.)—The Knave of Hearts certainly 
fulfils the prime function of the novel,—it entertains. We imagine 
that there would be very few—among those, that is to say, who read 
novels at all—who, having once begun this story, would care to leave 
it unfinished. There is no particular care to analyse character. Of 
such analysis, however, we have enough, and more than enough, 
in the novels of the day ; and we can do very well without it. It 
would not be difficult to criticise adversely the plot. The surprise 
of the story has not much probability to recommend it ; and, what is, 
perhaps, a worse fault, is not much of a surprise after all, for a 
reader of ordinary penetration will have guessed it (this might 
have been remedied, however, by the omission of a few quite 
unnecessary sentences). Yet, in spite of its defects, the story lays 
hold of the attention, and contrives toretain it. The villain is a very 
effective villain indeed; we follow his successes with a breathless 
interest, and feel heartily glad at the justice, heaped up with full 
poetical measure, which comes upon him in the end. 


Education and Educators. By David Kay. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—It may be roughly estimated that this volame consists of 
three-parts notes and one-part text; and we are inclined to agree 
with the author when he modestly says in his preface that the chief 
value of the book lies in the notes. A very wide range of authors 
has been searched to furnish them, for it must be understood-that 
they are made up of quotations. Many of them are unquestionably 
valuable and instructive, but it strikes us that they stand somewhat 
in need of classification. Texts’ are not the ouly quotations which 
may be made ont of place, and used to confirm statements which are 
very far from being true. Words used with perfect propriety thirty 
or forty years ago, may well by this time have lost much of their force, 
especially in relation to a subject wherein so much change, and per- 
haps we may say advance, has taken place, as education. We do 
not find that Mr. Kay has much that is new or striking to tell us. 
He deals much with truisms, and he has a way of enlarging on a 
truism till he entangles himself with something like a paradox. 
“ Every faculty must be duly, and not more than duly cultivated,” is 
a proposition which we are all ready to accept. It does not strengthen 
it to say, “ Sight, or hearing, or smell may be so highly developed, as 
to render life miserable.” Here there is an ambiguity in the word 
“developed.” It is, anyhow, most unusual that any one consciously 
and voluntarily developes these faculties till they become burdensome 
to him, though it is possible that, from circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, they may be morbidly sensitive. Even then, who ever heard of 
a man possessed of sight so acute, that it made his life miserable ? 
Something like misery may come of very acute hearing, yet we donbt 
whether the possessor of a very sensitive musical ear (and this is the 
only form, not morbid, that can be imagined) does not really consider 
it a very valuable qualification. Discordant noises may torture him, 
but he is more than compensated by exquisite appreciation of melody. 


Scnoont Booxs.—The Iphigeneia among the Tauri of Euripides. 
Edited by E. D. England, M.A. (Macmillan.)—The characteristic of 
Mr. Evgland’s edition is the unusual amount of space which he has 
devoted to critical annotations. There is, we think, much force in his 
contention that all deviations from the MSS. should be given. Not 
one student out of a hundred has probably any idea of the real state 
of the text, and of how much it owes to editors. In the first three 
lines, for instance, we have ricoav, when micay is evidently meant, 
and ’Arpéws 5¢ rats, which must be wrong, as it is followed by the 
two names, MevéAaos Ayauéuvwyre, and for which has been con- 
jectured ’Atpéws 5’ &ro. In 237-8, again, we have two typical correc- 
tions of the MSS. which the young scholars will find instructive :— 


“ BovgopBos ike, onuavay Th cot véov.” 








Where onuavay has been conjectured for onuawav, and Ayapnéuvovds 
re Kal KAvraimynotpas tékvov, where re has been substituted for the 
absurd rai of the copyists. The explanatory notes seem satisfactorily 
full without being overgrown in bulk. We cannot, by the way, quite 
follow Mr. England when he sees a want of “ tragical situation ” in 
the play. The situation of the two friends, contending who should 
suffer for the other, is as tragical as can be conceived,—has grown 

in fact, into a proverbial instance.——schyli Agamemno, Emen- 
davit David S. Margoliouth. (Prostat apud Macmillan et Socc.)—We 
may allow that there is a certain audacity about Mr. Margoliouth’s 
manner of proceedirg, as there is, we should say, an affectation in 
his writing “ Agamemno.” But we deprecate the unmannerly 
attack, recalling the worst days of literary controversy, which a well- 
known journal has seen fit to make upon him. To imply that a 
scholar who has gained the very highest distinctions which Oxford 
can bestow wants “an elementary acquaintance with Greek,” is 
nothing more or less than silly. We certainly think that some of 
Mr. Margoliouth’s suggestions are a contribution of value to the 
restoration of a true text. We welcome heartily the Syntax of 
Attic Greek, By F. E. Thompson, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Thomp- 
son is a teacher of large experience at one of the most suc 
cessful and highly reputed of our public schools, and his book 
is the outcome of much work and practical experience. We re- 
gard it as a distinct advance, as far as usefulness is concerned, on 
anything that has preceded it. Mr. Thompson knows, what many 
great scholars do not know—and, indeed, never get the opportunity 
of learning—what boys want when they go astray, and what sort of 
explanation is most suitable tothem. He divides his book into three 
parts, which are headed respectively, “The Syntax of the Simple 
Sentence,” “The Syntax of the Compound Sentence,” and “ Proposi- 
tions, Negatives, Oratio Obliqua, and Figures.” Wecan unreservedly 
recommend this volume to teachers and learners. ——T. Marci Plauti 
Trinummus, with Notes and Introductions by C. C. Freeman, M.A,, 
and the Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. (The Clarendon Press.)—The 
copious Prolegomena contribute the main difference between thig 
edition and that which has, we believe, obtained considerable accept- 
ance in this country, by the late Professor Wagner. Much of the 
substance of the Prolegomena, however, is drawn, as the editors very 
properly acknowledge in their preface, from this same editor’s introduc- 
tion to the Aulularia. A more distinctive merit, and this, though not of 
the first importance, certainly has its value, is the insertion of stage 
directions, &c., as suggested by the practical experiences of the play as 
it has been acted at Westminster, a school to which both of the editors 
belong. <A play is never quite understood till it has been acted, and 
we have here, therefore, a decided gain. The annotation seems satis- 
factory enough. We may note an omission on p. 695, where attention 
should have been called to dictatorem, All the Roman phrases that 
found their way into Plautus’s adaptations from the Greek have a 
peculiar importance.——The second volume of The Greater Poems of 
Virgil, edited by J. B. Greenough (Ginn, Heath, and Co., Boston, 
U.S.), contains Books VII.-XII. of the Aeneid and the Georgics, a 
curious arrangement on which we commented when we noticed the 
first volume of this edition. The space given to the notes is somewhat 
narrowly limited. Difficulties are scarcely discussed, though they 
are commonly noticed, and alternative renderings are not by any 
means invariably given; but the book is convenient and useful. 
Mr. Andrew P. Peabody’s Translation of Cicero de Offctis, 
(Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, U.S.), is somewhat cumbrous 
occasionally in style. We should have been inclined, if set 
to this task, to break up Cicero’s sentences a little more than 
Mr. Peabody has done. We may give an instance from iii., 20:— 
“When Cains Marias had no near prospect of the Consulship, 
and still remained in obscurity the seventh year after he had 
been praetor, nor gave any tcken that he was ever going to offer 
himself as a candidate for the Consulship, having been sent to Rome 
by his commander, Quintus Metellus, a man and citizen of the 
highest eminence, whose lieutenant he was, he charged Metellus 
before the Roman people with needlessly protracting the war, inti- 
mating that if they had made him Consul, he would in a short time 
have given Jugurtha either living or dead into the power of the 
toman people.” Now this is a good example of the periodic style 
of Latin prose, and it might be conveniently broken up in English 
into two or three sentences. Teachers are always insisting on the 
radical difference between English and Latin style, and telling their 
pupils to turn the short, co-ordinated clauses in which English 
delights into the elaborately constructed periods of Latin. But they 
often fail to insist with equal force on the converse principle, the 
necessity of breaking up the Latin, if we are to get a really idiomatic 
translation. Mr. Peabody’s version seems correct, wherever we have 
compared it with the original. In iii. 3, however, he seems to have 
neglected the somewhat difficult word opinione :— 








| “Thus we have that Socrates used to 


“Ttaque accepimus Socratem execrari | denounce as worthy of execration those 


solitum eos, qui primum haec natura | who regarded as separable the ex: edient 
cohaerentia opinione dis.raxissent.”’ | and the right, which are conjoined by 
nature.”’ 
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qrhen opinione would seem to mean, as Dr. Holden has it, “‘ by an 


error of judgment.”——We have also received Racine’s Les Plaideurs,* 
edited by Leon Delbos, M.A. (Williams and Norgate)+ ; Maria Stuart 
von Schiller, edited by C. Sheldon, D.Lit. (Macmillan and 
Co.) Sybel’s Prinz Eugen, edited by Dr. C. A. Buchheim, a 
second edition, bat much altered from the first, which appeared, 
as we learn from the preface, several years ago. The histori- 
cal matter of the book has been amply illustrated, and gram- 
matical notes have been added, drawn from the editor’s large 
experience as a teacher; A Grammar of Colloquial French, by 
J. F. P. Massé (Relfe Brothers), the outcome of the very large ex- 
periences of a practical teacher, which students of the language in 
this aspect will doubtless find of much use; A Concise System of 
English Parsing, by Lionel Ernest Adams (Bell and Sons) ; Spanish 
Readings, by Wiliam L. Knapp (Ginn and Heath, Boston, U.S.); An 
Ewplanatory Arithmetic, by G. Eastcott Spickernell (Simpkin, Mar. 
ghall, and Co.) ; and a second edition, simplified in some of its details, 
of a text-book of acknowledged merit, Elementary Text-Book of 
Physics, by J. D. Everett (Blackie and Son). 


* Corneille’s Horace. + Volumes of ‘ French Classics for English Readers.” 
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Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 























LFRACOMBE.—The [ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season ; 
250 rooms ; Table d’ héte daily.—Address, MANAGER, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks’ and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; er at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, aud 11s, 
23 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Invalids 
distracted by indigestion, and discouraged in 

their search for its remedy, should make trial of this 
never-failing medicine. A lady, long a martyr to 
dyspeptic tortures, writes that Holloway’s Pills made 
her feel as if a burden had been taken off her. Her 
spirits, formerly low, have greatly improved ; her 
capricious appetite has given place to healthy hunger ; 
her dull, sick headache has departed, and gradually 
s0 marvellous a change has been effected that she is 
altogether a new creature, and again fit for her 
duties. These Pills may be administered with safety 
to the most delicate. They never act harshly nor do 
they ever induce weakness; they rightly direct 
deranged, and control excessive action. 














URES of COUGHS, COLDS, and 
THROAT AFFECTIONS by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—‘48 Huns'et Road, Leeds. 
—Dr. Locock’s Wafers have a direct action on the 
affected parts, and immediately allay pulmonary 
irritation. I believe them to be free from all dele- 
terious ingredients, and the most safe remedy for 
coughs, colds, and throat affections. (Signed), J.T. 
WILuiamson.”—Asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, and rheumatism are instantly relieved and 
rapidly cured by Dr. Locock’s Wafers—nothing else 
gives such a sound, refreshing night’s rest. They taste 
pleasantly. Sold by all drugzists at 1s 13d, and 2s 9d 
per box. 





*“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caueed by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


LEARANCE SALE. 
REBUILDING of PREMISES. 





EWETSON and MILNER, 
The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham 
Court Road, W., 
being about to rebuild the greater portion of the 
premises, will OFFER, during MARCH and APRIL, 
their varied STOCK of 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, CARPETS, &c., 
At a GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE. 


HE STOCK is of a Large and Varied 
Description, suitable for private families, hotels, 
clubs, chambers, public institutions, schools, &c. 


A clearance must be effected previous to rebuilding. 


Full particulars and cescriptions will be sent on 
application. 


Catalogues free. 


HEWETSON AND MILNER, 


The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham Court 
ad, Loudon, W. 
(Exactly facing Goodge Street.) 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


| F inet *SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Smrall-pox, Fevers, and 
kin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











OUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 
The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c., 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, S.W. 
The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for stable use. 
Carriages, Horses, Harness, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bonght on commission. 
The Proprietors direct attention to the 
REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 
for High-clacs Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are a; follow, viz. :— 
8. 
Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 5 
» OD 2 


og ” ” 
” Servant wanted ..............0..5 5 
pa <s requiring employment 2 0 
Applications for forms aud all communications to 
be addressed to the Proprietors of 
THE ALBERT GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton Road, Albert Gate, S.W. 
FOUR DOORS FROM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 





CALCUTTA EXHIBITION.—The GOLD MEDAL 
has been awarded to st 
R. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 57 
Great Russell Street, London. Pamphlet free. 





Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S Frys CARACAS COCOA. 
| “A most delicious and valuable 
| article.” —Stendard, 

RY'S COCOA EXTRACT 
’S O . 

COCOA } “« Strictly pure.’”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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OULEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
es PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
intending Land Owners and Ocvupiers, Land 
ss Agents, Surveyor-, Colonists, &. 


yrr* AGRICULTURAL 
Cc 





—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
a and GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. — 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


‘outenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
pee T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Mas er, M.P. 
_H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E:q., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &ec., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION hegins TUESDAY, May 20th. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR of LATIN. 

Applications are Invited for the CHATR of LATIN. 
The Stipend of the Profesor will be £375 per annum, 
together with two-thirds of the foes of Students, the 
total stipend being guarautved not to fail short of 
£400 per annum, The Prof s3or will be required to 
commence his duties at the bezinning of October next. 
—Applications, with testimouia's, to be forwarded to 
the REGISTRAR, on cr before May 17th. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR of HISTORY. 

Applications are Invited for the CHAIR of HIS- 
TORY. The Stipend of the Professor will be £375 
per annum, together with two-thirds of the fees of 
Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not to 
fall short of £400 per annum. ‘he Professor will be 
required to commence h s duties at the beginning of 
October next.—Applicitions, with te.timouials, to 
be forwarded to the REGISTRAR, on or before 
May 17th. 


ADLEY COLLEG E.— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Four 

of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20:h. For 

Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 

particulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 





hes UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 
of WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Presipent—Miss CLOUGG. 
Applications for Teachers should be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss ALICE GARDNER, 13 Oak 
Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tnesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 
Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for Board and 
Instruction, between the age: of Six and Thirteen 
ears. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURS- 
DAY, May lst. Prospectu-es on application. Refer- 
ences kindly permitted to Profeesor Huxley, F.RS., 
LL.D., &c., 4 Marlborough Place. St. John’s Wood, 
London; Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F R.S., University of 
London, Burlington Garders; F. Nettlefold, Esq., 
Streatham Grove, Norwood, London, S.E ; and others. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. — The SCHOOL RE-OPENS on 
THURSDAY, May lst. Fees from 14 to 5 Guineas 
a Term. Kindergarten Classes for young Children, 
Boarding House at Hampstead, in connection with 
the School.—For prospectus and further particulars, 
apply at 80 Gower Street, W.C. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York Place, Portman 
Square, W. , 
The SUMMER TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, April 
25th. Boys may be enteredforasingle Term. Cricket 
at the Eton and Middlesex Ground, and Swimming at 
the Marylebone Baths. 
Mr. EDWARD BLAIR will be at home to answer 
inquiries, after Tuesday, 22nd. 


AY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
14 Notting!.am Place, W. 

Miss HILL and Miss OCTAVIA HILL, assi ted by 
Teachers of Special Subjects, RECEIVE a few DAY 
PUPILS to join their regular School Course, which 
is so arranged as t6 prepare for the CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 
NATURAL SCIENCE, of the Valus of £100 
and £60, are AWARDED ANNUALLY, in October, 
at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL S ‘HOOL, 
Albert Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to 
G. RENDLE, Medical Secretary. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


ADAME VEUVE GIRERD, Pro- 
fessor of French at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, who is assisted by her Dauguter, 
Madamoiselle GIRERD, has VACANCIES for ONE 
or TWO YOUNG LADIES as PUPILS at ber own 
home. Madame Girerd would also be glad to receive 
a few English Ladies in her family as Boarders. 
tng moderate,—Address, 173 Boulevart Pereire, 
‘aris, 














ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 

Foreign Lauguages—Rev. C. F. Miller, B.A., 
Leipsig University, and late Scholar of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

E. P. Guest, B.A., late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H. M. Buller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Music Master—Percy Godfrey, formerly pupil of 
Sir G. Macfarren, 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

H. Clough, C.M. (Junior School). 

The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and welldoing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appliances and surroundings of every kind as guod as 
possible. 

The School is beautifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It has an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, and cricket-ground, gymvasium, library, 
carpen er’s workshop, a swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitor:e*, and a set 
of studies which for sizo and comfort are unsurpassed. 

The modern side is fully organised, and special 
arran:ements are made for teaching a_ limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
gentlemen, who need assistance in preparing for the 
Universities. 

Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas, 

Certain conditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 

WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and other COM- 

PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
IMBLEDON SCHOOL. — Head 
Masters: Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., 
Jesus Coll., Oxford; Rev. J. M. EUSTACE, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, assisted by a large and 
experienced Staff. 

Most successful Preparation for the above Examina- 
tions. 

The alvantages of private, tuition combined with 
public school discipline. 

At the Preliminary Examination for the Army, 
beld last month, nine were successful. 

G;mnasium, Fives Court, Swimming Bath, Cricket, 
Lawn Tennis, &c. 

Apply as above. 


R° CHESTER CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL. 
Founded A.D. 1544. 

Head Master—Rev. J. LANGHOME, M.A. Camb. 
Mathematics—E. T. LITTLEWOOD, B.A., Ninth 
Wrangler. 

Science, and other Masters. 

NEXT TERM, APRIL 25th. Board and tuition, 
£70 and £60 per annum, by age. Junior Scholarship 
in July. Special Preparation for Universities aud 
Military A ies, . © in 1883-4, 33rd 
(d rect from school) in December Woolwich List. 
Open Mathematical Scholarship, Oxford, &c. School- 
house new, well-placed, with cubicles.—Apply to 
HEAD MASTER. 

T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student 
of Girton College, Cumbridge. This School provides 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen a thorough Educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. House Girls received from 
the age of nine. NEXT TERM begins on May 2nd. 


N OIRA OC 








COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
‘The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.— Address 
R. S. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


fy DUCATION in FRANCE.—A few 

ENGLISH BOARDERS, above 16, are 
RECEIVED by Mons. MICHAUD, at DIJON, who 
has great experience with Army Students, Highest 
references in France and England. 


SKITES, GODALMING (formerly 

a Charterhouse Boarding Honse).—C. 8. 

JERRAM, M.A., Worc. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES 

FOURTEEN BOYS to be prepared for the Public 

Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 

given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER, 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum,  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 


R. F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, formerly a King’s 
Scholar at Eton and Scholar of Balliol, TAKES 
FOUR or FIVE PUPILS, aged Nine to Twelve. 
German and Drawing can be taught, if desired.— 























Plas Héu, Criccieth, North Wales, 
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TONEYGATE SCHOOL, 
near LEICESTER. 
PR... SURES TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
pril 25th. 

The Misses FRANKLIN RECEIVE BOYS from 
seven to fourteen years of age to PREPARE for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by three resident, 
besides visiting Masters. The C'assics are taught by 
W. B. Taylor, Esc., M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford.—Reference is kindly permitted ta 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and to the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor, 


A MEDICAL MAN, residing in one 
of the best parts of Hastings, would be 
glad to receive into his house a DELICATE YOUTH 
or INVALID GENTLEMAN, requiring medical care 
and attention. References given.—For terms, &., 
address ‘‘ DELTOID,” Observer Office, Hastings. 


HEOBALDS, WALTHAM CROSS, 

N. (12 miles from London).—Principal, Rev. 

J. OSWALD JACKSON, assisted by Five Masters. 

Limited numbers. Home comforts: motherly care 

for delicate boys ; individual teaching for backward 

ones. Playground of six acres; first-class honours 

gained at last Cambridge Local, with honours in 
Math-matic’. Prospectuses on application. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, former 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
RECEIVES into her COMFORTABLE HUMEa FEW 
ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study of 
Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. Highest 
references given and required. Miss Wills returns to 
Lausanne about May 15th.—For terms, &c., address, 
eare of W. H. PRYER, Esq., National Provincial 
Bank, Okehampton, S. Devon. 


galanin: CORPORATION 
STOCK, 











THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 





The Council of the Borough of Sheffield continue te. 
Reccive Tenders for the above. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Registrar, Mr. 
BENJAMIN JONES, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 

HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber» 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... _ woe £2 
Capital Paid up... —_ sie os ose 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds ae gy 000 
Other Funds ... an Re ee = 953,000 
Tota InvestED Funps Upwarps or Two MILLions. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE!? 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND Pays YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Ruilway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6+ CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
LS ee Ee P BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi+ 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full pie, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... on ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund “ a «. £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the: 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which msy be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 
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Now ready, 8vo, 16s. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty the Queen. . 


With a Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches of La Place, Laennec, Andra’, and other French savants. 


“ Dr. Charles Williams’s ‘Memoirs of Life and Work’ have much medical and professional, together with 
some social and general, interest. Dr. Williams, who is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a maa of consider- 
able distinction, is an authority upon consumption, to the knowledge of which insidious disease he has 
contributed by his pen......There is plenty of shrawd observation to be found in the book.”—Dai ly News, 
April 12th. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATC HES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Car at Gold Cases, £8 83. 
AMERICAN WALTHA WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


ITALIAN SILK COVERLETS, 


AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS, 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 





























Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ............0.5. 123 6d each. 
» 82 5 x76 ,, ssiissuiceesavcwesd CUGBIOM. yy 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS.’ 


ta Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2; 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





COLDS 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





se 


: om QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 314, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ConreEntTs, 

Bossvet. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

MOUNTSTUART KLPHINSTONE. 

Tue Royat VarTIcan. 

LAUDERDALE AND THE RESTORATION IN ScorLanp, 

Irish Poor Law anv Irnisy Emiaration, 

JAMES Hope Scorr. 

ARMY ORGANISATION, 

Two Roya Books. 

THe PoLicy OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 

OPPOSITION. 

___ JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


—— EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
326, is JUST PUBLISHED. 


Sesto eer 


J 








CONTENTS. 
1. Mremorrs or Lorp Lynpuourst. 
2. StePHEN’s HisTorY OF THE CRIMINAL Law, 
3. THE CHRONICLE OF JAMES I, OF nian 
4, GREEN’S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, 
5. THE scoTTisH UNIVERSITIES. 
6. HETH AND MoaB : 
7. THE Unity OF NaTuURE, BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
8. Saycr’s Hexopotvus. 
9. THE Coming REFoRM.—E@yPtT. 
London: LoN@MANS and Co, Edinburgh : A. and 
C. Brack. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
HE EARLY ANCESTORS of the 
PRINCE of WALES, of the House of Wettin. 
—An Historical Tour. By Dr. SHEPHERD T. TAYLor, 
Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 
Witi1ams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederizk Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 6d ; by post, 7 
N EARNEST REMONSTRANCE 
AGAINST the RECITAL of the ATHANASIAN 
CREED in our CHURCHES. By a Memper of the 
Cuurcu of EnGLanp 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


PSTAIRS .and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 

whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Bast, 8. men BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 

St 


ESIGN for COMMUNION TABLE. 
—See the BUILDER of this week (price 4d, 
by post, 45d; Annual Subscription, 19s), also Illus- 
trations of German Post-office Architecture (Rostock) ; 
Ancient Town Hall, Halberstadt; Practical Ware- 
house Building ; Articles on Socialism and Art; 
Engiish Forestry ; House Sanitation; Decorative 
Uses of Metals; Sherborne Abbey Tower; a Military 
Opinion on Military Arch:tecture, &c. —46 ‘Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


rNNHE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Lite Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 
Members, 12s. Supplemeut (1875- 1880), price 5s ; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 




















For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, arvisinst BANBURY. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TWO. Bv Edna Lyall, 


‘Author of “ Donovan,” &¢, 3 vols. 


The PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. 


Suir, Author of ‘ Tit for Tat,” &. 3 vols, 


DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 


3 vols, 


A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. 


By Mrs. PowER O’DonoauvE, Author of * Ladies 
on Horseback,” &c. 3 vols. 


T0 HAVE and TO HOLD. By 


Saran StrepDER, Author of ‘The Fate of a 
Year,” &. 3 vols. 


OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of 


Society. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR. 


By F. W. Rozinson, Author of ‘* Grandmother’s 
Money,” &c. 3 vols. [Neat week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 
By G. UHLHORN, D.D. 

“This work appears at a most opportune moment 
elt is a thesaurus of information on the rise, 
progress, and, we regret to say, decline of christian 
charity in the early Church.””—Spectator. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 
London: Hamriiton, ApAms and Co. 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 
price 5s, 


BLACKBERRIES 
PUT IN A BASKET, 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 





In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 
price 5:; or in vellum gilt, price 7s 6d. 
DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A New Edition. 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 
31 and 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 





In 1 vol. cloth, 7s 6d; by post, 8s. 
RINCIPLES of the COMMON- 
WEALTH. ATreatise. By Epmunp LawRk ENCE, 
W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 

Just published, crown &vo, price 53. 
bgt 4428S, BELIEFS 
RECONSIDERED in the LIGHT of MODERN 
Ste a” By the Rev. Grorak HeEnstow, M.A., 


London : F, Noraate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 











— TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Genesis viii. 5. Price 3s 64. 
REMINGTON and Co., 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
HE NEW ATLANTIS; or, Ideals 
Old and New. Emanating from the Masters of 
Man belonging to the Great Races, who conducted the 
Past Course of the Civilisation, Culture, and Education 
of Humanity. By a DisctpLe or BuckLE, 
Wituiams and Nor«gatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Oovent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, price 6d; post free, 7d. 
HE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION of 
1882. By an Eye-WItTNEss, 35 pp., demy 8vo, 
sewn, 

“A pamphlet on the lines made famous by the 
author of the ‘Battle of Dorking.’......0ne or two 
points are well made, and several of the situations 
are amusing.”’— National Reformer. 

Harrison and Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W. 


2 vols. 8vo, price 21s nett, 
REMAINING COPIES OF 
HE DWALE 
By O1iver Mapox-Brown. 
London: Davip t rot, 370 Oxford Street. 
Manchester: Parmer and Hows, Princess Street. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shiliing. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





By the AUTHOR of “BEYOND RECALL.” 


An OPEN FOE. By Adeline Sergeant, 


* Jacobi’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “ FOUR CROTCHETS to a BAR.” 


The DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. By the Author of “‘ Four 


Crotchets to a Bar,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** This is a really fine novel in design, and the execution is of a high order, with a just and impressive 
catastrophe. The reader would probably dispense with the services of Aurea Chapel, but scarcely any other 
character could be sparel, so new and refreshing are nearly all the fictitious beings whom the novelist has 
summoned from the recesses of imagination. New, too, is the scenery, new the subject, new the scope, and 
new the style of treatment. The fortunes of a pair of lovers do not—for once—claim attention, to the 
exclusion of most other matters. Lovers, in the present case, may be said, in American parlance, to take a 
back seat. And yet, if ever there was a hervine for whom worthy men shouid have been willing to fight 
twelve hours by Shrewsbury clock, such a heroine is the enthusiastic Jessie...... Altogether, the novel is of an 
undoubtedly superior stamp.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


By the AUTHOR of “BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL.” 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Miss R. N, Carey, Author 


of “ Wooed and Married,” ‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
“The story drags nowhere, but reads brightly and pleasantly, and has no discrepancies of any sort. It 
teaches a useful lesson, and inducts the reader into the lives led by pure, gentle-minded women, with a very 
pretty vein of love and constancy runuivg through the three volumes,”—Whitehall Review. 


By the AUTHOR of “A WESTERN WILDFLOWER.” 


In LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“If tae public is wise, it will read all about this in Mrs. Lee’s words. The book is one to be read, and 
loved, and remembered. We can hardly fancy that any one can rise from its perusal without feeling the 
happier and better for it.’’—Standard. 

“* No one who knows what good writing is, no one who is original enough to enjoy originality, should 
miss the pleasure that this novel will give.”—Daily Telegraph, 


By the AUTHOR of “The GARDEN of EDEN.” 


The KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“To deal successfully with absolutely inconsistent nature is among the novel’st’s chief triumphs, and in 
the present case the honour of a triumph hasjbeeu|fairly won. The story of the victim of the Knave of Hearts 
is thoroughly new ; the plot is interesting, and the dissection of a group of singularly complex characters is 
carried out in a spirit of the strongest sympathy with all that is pure and true.”—Graphic. 


Author of 


[Now ready. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Miss MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 





MISUNDERSTOOD. New Edition. With 6 Full-Page Illustrations 


by George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THROWN TOGETHER. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
SEAFORTH. Popular Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THWARTED. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

AVERY SIMPLE STORY and WILD MIKE. Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
HERBERT MANNERS and the TOWN-CRIER, &c. Small crown 


The BLUE VEIL. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“«The Blue Veil’ is the first of three moral tales for children, and the preface informs us that they are 
intended to inculcate lessons on curiosity, tolerance, and prejudice. Never have wholesome truths been 
conveyed in a lighter and pleasanter manner than in these charming stories, which will give as muck 
pleasure to the middle-aged reader as to the youthful audience for whose special benetit they are designed.” — 
Saturday Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Ready this day, in super-royal 8vo, upwards of 950 pages, with 230 Illustrations, handsomely bound, price £3 3s. 


BRIT I&s& & MININ G: 


A TREATISE ON THE 
HISTORY, DISCOVERY, PRACTICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF 


METALLIFEROUS MINES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By ROBERT HUNT, FRS, 


The Keerer of Mining Records; formerly Secretary of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society ; Professor 
of Experimental Science in the Royal School of Mines ; Editor of ‘* Ure’s Dictionary of Arte, 
Menufactures, and Mines,’’ &c. 


“ A sound, business-like collection of interesting facts. The amount of information which Mr. Hunt has 
brought together is eaormons. The volume appears likely to convey more instruction upon the subject than 
any work hitherto published.”—Mining Journal, April 12th. 








London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, I 





Wellington Street, Strand. 
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MACMILLAN AND 


CO”2S NEW BOOKS, 





GENERAL GORDON’S NEW BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS IN 


PALESTINE, 1888. 


By CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. Crown 8vo. [Newt week, 





a, 


Now ready, with Two Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 363. 
THE LIFE OF 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 


CHIEFLY TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS. 


Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. 


“The book is one of profound interest, and, both from the fresh light which it throws upon certain a:pects of religious history of England, and from the 
fresh means which it affords us of a singularly ‘beautiful character, it is cordial y to be welcomed...... It is impossible to rise from the reading of these volumes 
withont a feeling of increased respect and, indeed, of reverence fur their subject.”—Timis, 





——. 


DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK ON PRINCE BISMARCK. 


OUR CHANCELLOR. 
SKETCHES FOR A HISTORICAL PICTURE. By MORITZ BUSCH. 


Translated from the German by WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
Author of “ Will‘am I., German Emperor,” *“‘ The Battle of Berlin,” &c. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 183. 
““#* These volumes will be rend with eager interest by every one who is desirous of formivg a just «stimate of the present condition of Germany and of the man 


Dr. Busch’s book, ‘ Prince Bismarck,’ an excellent trans 


% who has done more than any other, except the Emperor, to — upon her public life the form it has assumed.”—-Saturday Review. 
ation of which, by Mr. Bratty-Kingston, - jast been published, is very good reading. It gives an 


interest'ng account of the secret history of Europe n politics during the latter ‘ha f of this century.’’"—Trvth. 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbon. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
“There is much to adm‘re in this book ; the literary ability is evident 
throughout. Here, forinstance,i-areally fine p issage.’’ — Pall Mall Gaz tte. 


“ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Enited by Jonny Monury. New Volume. 


BACON . Bythe Very Rev. R. W. Church, 


Deen ES. Paul’s. Crown Svo, 2s 6d. _ 





MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


(THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Edited by C. E. 


Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow cf oon Bits 8 College ; 
Lecturer at Jesus College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 53 


HORACE. —ODES. Book III, Edited by 


T. E. Paar, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant. 
Master at Charterhouse. Fe: ap. 8vo0, 23. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUM# 


GELECTIONS from COWPER’S LETTERS. 


Edited, with Intreduction, by the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D., Rector of St. 
Edmund the King, Lombard Street, Editor of the ‘* Globe Edition’’ of 
Oow, -r’s Poetical Works. 18mo, 43 6d. 

r. Benbam, as those who are acquainted with the ‘ Globe’ Cowpor 
endl well, not ‘only has the poet’s life and works at his fingers’ ends, 
but also is aware of what an editor should do and should not do...... Wo 
do not know any recent volume of the series that should give more 
pleasure and Jess canse for criticism than this.’’—The Academy. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


FRRALPH WALDO EMERSON. Globe 8vo, 


price 53 each volume. 


1. Miscellanies. With an 


Introd r 
Maxoluctory Essay’ by JOH¥/§ Qonduct of Life: and 


SOCIELY and SOLITUDE. 
: a |6. Letters: and Social Aims, 


&e. 
** Mesers, Macmillan and Co.’s edition of Emerson’s works has the advantage of 
an introductory essay by Mr. John Morley, which seems to supply precisely the 
informati n and the comment which an English reader needa.” —Athen@am. 


TEXT-BOOKS for STUDENT:.—NEW VOLUMES. 
T PART (Special Pathological Anatowy) of Prof. ZLEGLER'S TEXT-BOOK. 





4, English Traits : and 
PRESENTATIVE MEN. 








XT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL 


«ANATOMY and PATHOGENESIS. By Professor Ernst Zina er, of 
Tiibingen. Translated and Edited for English Students by DonaLp 
MacAtistEr, M.A., M.B., B.Sc., Fell eA bd St. John’s Col'ege, Cambridge. 
With numerous Ilinstrations, Mediam 
Part I.—GENERAL PATHOLOGIOAL ‘ANATOMY. 123 6d 
—. II.—SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY.  SectionsI. to VIII. 


NEW PART, Vol. III., Part II, Professors poecos and SCHORLEMMER’S 
sE ON CHEMIS 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By H. E. 


Roscox. F.R.8., and C. ScuHortemMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chem‘stry in 
ge University, the Owens College, Manchester. With Illustra. 

ous, 

Vols, I. and II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Vol. I—The Rog ans v1 pnaet, 2ls, Vl. IL, Part I.—Metals, 
18s, Vol. II., Part 11.—Meta! 

Vol. IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Two Parts. The CHEMISTRY 

the HYDRO-CARBONS and their Derivatives, or ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY. With numerons Illustrations, 21s each. 


FOLECTROSTATICS and MAGNETISM, 


PAPERS on. By Sir Wiiiam Txomsoy, D.C.L., LL.D, F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
Fellow of St. Peter’s Col'ege, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the» 
University of Glasgow. Second Kdition. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“By P for STUDENTS.—NEW VOLUMES. 


HEAT. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., 


formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s Collexe, Cambridge, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A COURSE of INSTRUCTION in ZOOTOMY 


AL no pk sot La By T. Jerrrer Parker, B.Sc. Lond., Professor of 
SNolony in the ee of Otago. Illust: ated, Crown 8vo, 836i. 








d Edition, revised. 


THE EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the 


EPHESIANS, the COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON;; with Introductions 
and Notes, and an Es-ay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in the 
Th. ology of these Ep'stles. By the Rev. J. Lurwetyn Davies, M.A., 
R« ctor of Christ Church, St. Marylebone ; late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Ne week, 


TUCYD ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUM 


THUCYDIDES.—The RISE of the 


ATHENIAN EMPIRE. Being Selec'ions from Book I. E:dited, with 
Not-s, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by F. H. Couson, M A., Fellow ‘of St. 
Jobn’s College, Cambridge, Senior Classical Master at Bradford Grammar 
School. 18mo, ls 





Now publishing, in Crown 8vo, price 23 6d ewh. 


FUNGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 
“‘ This admirable series,’’—British Quarterly Review, 
“ Enjoyable and excelleut little books.’’—Academy. 


JOHNSON. By Leste STEPHEN. LANDOR. By Sripyey Cotvin. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. CHARLES LAMBS. By Rev. ALFRED 


GIBBUN. By J.C. Morison. AINGER 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. BENTLEY. By Prof. R. a JEBB. 
HUME. By Prof. Huxvey, P.R.S. DICKENS, By A. W. War 
GOLDSMITH. By Witttam BLack. DE QUINCEY. By Davip ‘Maseon. 
DEFOE. By W. Miyto. MACAULAY. By J. C. Morison. 


BUNS. By Prine pul SHAtRP. MILTON. By Marx Partrison. 

SPENSER. By R. W. Cuurcn, Dean| HAWTHORNE. By Henry Jamzs, 
of St. Paul's. SOUTHEY. By Prof. bowpen, 

THACKEKRAY. By AntHoxy Tror-| CHAUCER. By A. W. Warp. 

LOPE, GRAY. By E. W. Gossz. 

BURKE. By Joun Morey. SWIFT. By Lesiie STEPHEN. 

BUNYAN. by J. A. Frovor. STERNE. By H. D. Trait. 


POPE. By Lrsire STEPHEN, 
BYRON. By Jonn NICHOL. 

COWPER. By Gotpwin Sauru. 
LOCKE. By THomas FowLer 
— oy oF. W. Fk. 


DRYDEN. By GEorGE SAINTSBURY. 





FIRLDING. By Austin Dosson. 

SHBRIDAN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

ADDISON. By W. J. CourtHoper. 

BACON. By R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of 
St. Pau’s. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 








TT{HE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with 


Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a General Introduction 
by MatrHEew ARNOLD. wig by T. H. Warp, M.A. 4 vols., New 
Edition, C:1own 8vo, each 73 6 

Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNER. Vol. II. BEN JONSON to 
DRYDEN. Vol. III. AUDISON to BLAKK. Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH 
to ROSSETTI, 

“*Mr. Ward is to be congratulated in having publish d an excellently 
well-selected collection that is not only a pleasant resource for leisure 
bours, but a methodical handbook to a puetical education,’’—Times. 





Now ready, Vols. I., II , III., price 213 each. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, Engli h and Fore'ga. Edited by 
Sir GrorGE Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. 
Vols. L., I1., and III., price 213 each. 
Vol. I. A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. IL. ekg to PLAIN 
SONG. Vol. III PLANCHE to SUMER Is ICUMEN IN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut. Also 
ublished in Quarterly varts, Parts I. to XIV., price 33 6leich. Parts 
Xv. XVL., price 7s. Pats XVII., XVIII, price 73. 


“Dr. Grove’s Dic ionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of 
music.”’—Saturday Review. 





To MEET the REQUIREMENTS of the NEW CODE. 


THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS. A 


New Series of Reading Books for Standards I. to VI. Edited by A. F. 
Murison, sometime English Master in the Aberdeen Grammar School. 








WRIMOE T..cssss<scsn0 SBD. casverservee =. Standa d IIT. ...... 178 pp. ......... 1s 0d. 
Primer IT... ; Standard IV. ...... 182 seocevee Sete 
Standard I. i * ba. Standard V.......... 216 pp. . 
Standard II. 9d. | Standard VI. ...... 223 a 

** The volumes contain the new regulation number of lesgons, and they 


are revised with a view to the fact that three different sets of reailing 
bo: ks mu:t be used. The adaptation affords an opening for some other 
changes. There is a less mechanical tone in those earlier lessons in which 
the child’s mind is to be trained in orthogrphical construction ; or, as 
the author puts it, ‘the formal word-exercises are now released, and the 
lessons flow with the ease of a less restricted voc vbulary,’ but ‘ the gradua- 
tion of difficulty, thouzh now it becomes not quite so obvious, has none 
the less been caretully considered.’ The lessons flow on easily enough, 

aud there is a good deal of var:ety and interest—and espocially of fancy 
and poetic sugygestion—in them. At the same time, they are a special 
educative order of reading books...... They are a bright set of readers, full 
of calture, pure tendency, and tine feeling. "School Board Chronicle. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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